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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  the  far  off  days  when  men  were  certain  that  God  heard 
and  advised  their  leaders,  the  foundation  for  the  kosher  meat 
industry  of  today  was  laid.  This  industry,  always  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  its  followers,  has  per- 
sisted in  growth  through  the  years  until  now  it  is  one  of  the 
very  important  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the  American  live- 
stock and  meat  industry. 

Little  understood,  in  fact  grossly  misunderstood,  the 
true  facts  of  the  koshering  of  beef  have  been  a  mystery  to 
those  engaged  in  the  meat  industry.     Cattle  growers  have  for 
years  known  of  the  existence  of  the  kosher  trade  and  its  in- 
fluence but  have  never  been  able  to  learn  its  details.  To 
some  Gentiles  the  koshering  of  meat  means  only  the  well 
known  prohibition  of  the  Jew  against  eating  pork;  to  others 
the  meaning  is  vague  and  has  about  it  an  air  of  mystery  and 
confusion.     To  clear  up  these  misconceptions  and  misunder- 
standings this  thesis  is  in  part  undertaken. 

The  economic  significance  of  the  koshering  of  meats  to 
the  general  meat  industry  has  been  little  studied.  Most 
people  fear  to  inquire  concerning  another *s  religious  be- 
liefs and  customs  and  this  generality  has  been  responsible 
for  the  little  thought  given  to  the  kosher  division  of  the 
general  livestock  and  meat  industry.    The  kosher  meat  in- 
dustry has  just  gone  on  and  on  while  those  connected  with 
it  have  taken  its  economic  importance  for  granted  and  have 
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studied  it  little.  To  show  the  economic  meaning  of  the  kosher- 
ing  of  beef,  this  thesis  is  further  undertaken. 

There  are  certain  pecularities  in  the  kosher  meat  industry 
for  which  a  counterpart  can  be  found  only  in  other  industries 
which  depend  on  religion  for  their  basis.    This  fact  is  worthy 
of  note,  for  in  an  age  which  disregards  the  emotional  and  reli- 
gious and  uses  such  terms  as  mass  production,  stabilized  cur- 
rency and  technocracy,  it  is  highly  unique  that  the  most  used 
article  for  food  consumption  for  a  noteworthy  racial  group 
should  be  prepared  and  sold  in  accordance  with  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms dating  back  to  Biblical  days.    That  these  peculiarities 
may  be  brought  to  light  this  thesis  is  presented. 

The  writer  feels  qualified  to  discuss  tne  whole  subject  of 
kosher  meats  for  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  trade  for  some  six- 
teen years  in  an  active  or  partially  active  capacity.     In  that 
time  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  and  to  talk  with  those 
engaged  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  divisions  of  the  busi- 
ness.   The  writer  has  personally  visited  or  talked  to  the 
owners  of  at  least  four  hundred  retail  kosher  markets  in 
Greater  Boston,  Worcester,  and  New  York  City.    Much  of  this  ex- 
position is  from  his  ovm  findings  corroborated  by  those  engaged 
in  the  trade. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  "Big  Four"  of  the 
packing  industry,  to  "The  Cattleman"  of  Fort  V^orth,  Texas,  to 
Rabbi  Henry  Landes  of  the  Congregation  Ahavas  Achim,  Revere, 
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Massachusetts,  and  to  all  others  who  have  so  kindly  answered 
requests  and  queries,  the  writer  extends  his  humble  thanks. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DEFINITIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


II.  DEFINITIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand  terms  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  industry  and  in  order  that  all  defini- 
tions may  be  found  in  one  place,  the  following  are  given; 

Kosher-^  -  This  is  a  Plebrew  word  meaning  fit  or  proper  for 
use.    To  the  orthodox  Jew  this  word  has  the  effect  of  legality; 
in  other  words,  it  is  that  which  may  be  used  according  to  the 
laws  of  Moses.     It  should  be  noted  that  in  talking  of  kosher 
meat  the  classification  includes  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  and  poul- 
try as  well  as  beef. 

Treifah-^  (Treif )  -  This  word  is  the  opposite  of  kosher 
and  means  illegal  for  use  by  the  Jew. 

Shehitah^  -  This  is  the  Hebrew  word  for    slaughter"  and 
means  technically  the  body  of  doctrine  and  practice  relating 
to  the  killing  of  animals  for  food  by  orthodox  Jews.  The 
basis  for  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud. 

Shohetl  (plural  shohetim)  -  He  is  an  authorized  Jewish 
cattle  or  poultry  killer. 

Chalafl  -  The  knife  used  by  the  shohet  in  slaughtering. 

Kasrus^  or  Kasruth  -  This  is  the  Hebrew  word  meaning 
pertaining  to  the  keeping  of  all  the  requirements  of  kosher. 

Begeese-^  -  This  is  the  word  for  the  Jewish  practice  of 
washing  meats  seventy-two  hours  after  slaughtering  in  order 

1.    These  definitions  were  corroborated  by  Rabbi  Henry 
Landes  of  the  Congregation  Ahavas  Achim,  Revere,  Mass. 
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that  it  may  preserve  the  kosher  property  for  seventy-two  hours 
longer. 

Kosher  Meat  Industry  -  By  this  term  is  meant  that  part  of 
the  general  meat  industry  in  which  cattle  or  poultry  are 
bought  and  later  killed  in  accordance  with  Jewish  requirements. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  RELIGIOUS  BASIS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


I 


III.  THE  RELIGIOUS  BASIS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


Biblical  Background 

It  may  rightfully  be  said  that  no  one  who  has  not  studied 
the  basic  underlying  dietary  principles  of  the  Jew  can  fully 
understand  the  kosher  meat  industry.    The  Jewish  religion  in 
regard  to  meats  may  be  said  to  be  the  life  blood  of  the  whole 
business.     In  early  Biblical  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jew 
to  bring  the  cattle  he  desired  killed  to  the  tabernacle,-^ 
Here  the  animal  was  killed  and  the  best  part  of  it  given  up  as 
a  peace  offering  to  the  Lord.     It  was  believed  at  that  time 
that  the  best  really  meant  the  best  from  the  priest *s  point  of 
view.     In  Leviticus  3:  3-4  we  read, 

"And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offer- 
ing an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord;  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards. 
And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  on  them,  which  is  by 
the  flanks,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver  with  the  kidneys,  it 
shall  he  take  away." 

From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  the  best  of  the  meat 
was  left  for  the  people  and  their  priests. 

As  time  went  on,  the  domain  of  the  Jew  grew  and  it  was 
well  nigh  impossible  for  all  who  desired  to  kill  animals  for 
food  to  bring  their  prey  to  the  tabernacle.    Hence  a  law  was 
enacted  which  allowed  the  Jew  to  kill  from  his  herds  wherever 

1.    Leviticus  -  Chapters  1,  2,  3 
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he  might  be.    In  Deuteronomy  12:  20-2  we  read, 

**When  the  Lord  thy  Gtod  shall  enlarge  thy  border  as  he 
hath  promised  thee,  and  thou  shalt  say  I  will  eat  flesh, 
because  thy  soul  longeth  to  eat  flesh;  thou  mayest  eat  flesh, 
whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.    If  the  place  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  put  his  name  there  be  too  far  from 
thee,  then  thou  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock,  which 
the  Lord  hath  given  thee,  as  I  have  commanded  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  eat  in  thy  gates  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.** 
And  farther  in  12:  23, 

"Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood:  for  the  blood 
is  the  life;  and  thou  mayest  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flesh." 

From  these  quotations  it  may  be  seen  that  here  was  laid 
the  foundation  for  kosher  killing.    The  Talmud  takes  these 
sections  of  the  Bible  along  with  others  and  goes  into  a 
minute  and  hair-splitting  interpretation  and  explanation  of 
them  and  from  this  the  Jew  gets  the  details  of  how  meat  is  to 
be  koshered. 

Religious  Supervision  of  Kosher  Killing 
'  That  the  Jew  has  clung  tenaciously  to  the  dictates  of  the 

Talmud  may  well  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  a  shohet 
may  slaughter  and  inspect  meat  for  the  kosher  trade.  The 
rules  of  Shehitah  minutely  specify  exactly  how  an  animal  is  to 
be  killed  and  inspected.    The  shohet  must  know  the  rules  of 
Shehitah  just  as  the  doctor  of  today  must  know  the  anatomy  of 
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the  body.     Indeed  the  position  of  shohet  is  considered  by  the 
Jew  to  be  a  highly  technical  profession.    Not  merely  must  the 
killer  know  the  rules  but  he  must  know  how  to  prepare  the 
chalaf .    This  is  quite  an  art  for  the  knife  must  be  absolutely 
smooth  with  no  niches  whatsoever.    What  is  more,  the  shohet 
must  by  his  senses  of  sight  and  touch  know  when  the  knife  is 
no  longer  in  proper  condition  for  use;  the  importance  of  this 
is  readily  seen  when  it  is  decreed  that  all  animals  killed  by 
a  defective  knife  are  treifah  and  cannot  enter  the  channels  of 
the  Jewish  trade. 

Upon  completion  of  a  period  of  learning  and  probationary 
practice  the  would-be  shohet  takes  an  examination  given  by  a 
qualified  shohet.     This  examination  is  primarily  on  how  to 
sharpen  the  knife  and  how  to  detect  something  is  wrong  about 
it.    Then  he  must  kill  at  least  three  animals  in  succession. 
After  this  comes  a  formal  and  solemn  oral  examination  in  the 
presence  of  three  rabbis.    Here  the  candidate  is  questioned  on 
not  only  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  slaughtering  but  also 
on  his  general  knov/ledge  of  Judaism,  physical  ability,  and 
moral  conduct.     It  is  not  permissible  for  morons,  minors, 
liquor  addicts,  deaf  mutes,  uneducated  persons,  non-observant 
Israelites,  and  those  whose  hands  tremble  to  act  as  shohetim.-^ 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  above  named  persons  would  be 

1.    What  "Kosher"  Means  to  the  Meat  Industry,  Page  2, 
Monthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandmen,  June,  1929,  Armour  & 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
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unable  to  follow  out  the  rules  of  slaughtering  in  regard  to  the 

place  of  cutting  and  the  method,  all  of  which  will  be  explained 

later.     A  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character  to  be  eli- 

:  gible,  for  one  who  does  not  observe  the  tenets  of  Moses  in  one 

way  cannot  be  trusted  to  observe  them  in  another  way.  Finally, 

he  must  know  thoroughly  the  normal  and  pathological  condition 

2 

of  live  stock  anatomy.      Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
examination  the  candidate  receives  his  license  to  kill  for 
Jewish  consumption. 

Animals  Considered  Kosher 

For  many  years  the  Gentile  has  known  that  the  Jew  is  not 
permitted  to  partake  of  pork  and  pork  products.     The  reason 
for  this  prohibition  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  which 
rather  minutely  describes  what  animals  are  clean  and  which  un- 
clean.    It  may  be  said  here  that  clean  and  unclean  as  under- 
stood by  the  orthodox  Jew  do  not  mean  what  we  think  the  words 
mean  today  but  are  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  the  words 
kosher  and  treifah.     In  Leviticus  chapter  11  may  be  found  the 
cause  for  the  prohibition  of  certain  animals.    v;e  read  in 
verses  1-S, 

"And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to  Aaron  saying  unto 
them,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  saying,  These  are  the 
beasts  which  ye  shall  eat  among  all  the  beasts  that  are  on  the 
earth,    YHiat soever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  clovenf ooted, 
and  cheweth  the  cud,  among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat. 

2.     Ibid,  Monthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandmen,  June  1929, 
Page  2 
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"Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that  chew  the 
cud  or  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof:  as  the  camel,  because  he 
cheweth  the  cud,  but  divide th  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  to 
you.    And  the  coney,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth 
not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  to  you.     And  the  hare,  because  he 
cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  to 
you.     And  the  swine,  though  he  divide  the  hoof  and  be  cloven- 
footed,  yet  he  cheweth  not  the  cud;  he  is  unclean  to  you.  Of 
their  flesh  shall  ye  not  eat  and  their  carcass  shall  ye  not 
touch;  they  are  unclean  to  you." 

Thus  we  find  certain  animals,  principal  of  which  is  the 
hog,  banned.    Just  why  this  prohibition  arose  is  a  matter  of 
scholarly  conjecture.     The  Jew  knows  only  that  he  must  not 
touch  these  animals.     In  regard  to  the  hog,  Jewish  mythology 
has  built  up  the  story  that  the  ancient  Jew  believed  the  hog 
was  the  abode  of  the  devil  or  evil  one  and  hence  was  forbidden 
as  food.^    The  truth  of  this  story  is  open  to  question  as  is 
all  mythology  and  we  must  rely  on  the  Biblical  prohibition  as 
the  only  reason  for  not  eating  pork. 

It  should  be  further  added  that  the  principal  animal 
meats  available  for  use  by  the  kosher  trade  is  limited  to 
beef,  veal,  mutton  and  lamb. 

The  Chalaf 

In  the  slaughtering  of  the  cattle  it  is  prescribed  by  the 

1.    ^Tiat  "Kosher"  Means  to  the  Meat  Industry,  Page  2, 
Monthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandmen,  June,  1929,  Armour 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
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Talmud  that  a  knife  of  special  design  shall  be  used.  The 
length,  width,  and  sharpness  of  this  knife  must  comply  with  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  Shehitah.     It  is  believed  by  the  ortho- 
dox Jew  that  a  knife  of  the  proper  dimensions  and  keenness  of 
edge  will  bring  a  quicker  and  less  painful  death  to  the  ani- 
mal.^   The  chalaf  must  be  twice  as  long  as  the  width  of  the 
neck  of  the  animal  upon  which  it  is  to  be  used.    Thus  the 
chalaf  used  in  killing  a  steer  could  not  be  used  for  killing 
chickens.    The  width  of  the  chalaf  must  be  a  certain  number  of 
fingers-width  depending  upon  the  animal  to  be  slaughtered* 

The  most  important  element  in  connection  v/ith  the  chalaf 
is  its  preparation  for  use.     In  every  slaughtering  room  there 
is  a  small  fenced-off  section  where  the  shohet  may  prepare  the 
chalaf.     In  modern  practice,  two  sharpening  stones,  one  for 
grinding,  the  other  for  finishing,  are  used  to  get  the  knife  in 
readiness.    However,  no  special  sharpening  tools  are  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud."^    The  chalaf  must  be  absolutely'-  smooth  to  avoid 
tearing  of  any  kind.    Much  of  the  testing  is  by  touch  and  comes 
through  practice.    -The  shohet  after  preparing  his  knife  tries 
it  across  his  fingernail  as  representing  the  hard  cartilage  of 
the  windpipe  and  across  the  flesh  of  his  finger  as  representing 
the  soft  flesh  of  the  gullet.     If  his  sense  of  touch  convinces 
him  that  the  knife  is  ready  he  may  proceed, 

1.    These  definitions  were  corroborated  by  Rabbi  Henry 
Landes  of  the  Congregation  Ahavas  Achim,  Revere,  Mass, 
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Rules  of  Slau^q;htering-^ 

Since  a  detailed  description  of  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle  will  be  given  in  a  later  section,  it  is  necessary  here 
to  tell  only  certain  rules  which  must  be  observed  by  the 
shohet.     Cattle  killed  for  the  kosher  trade  must  be  bled  from 
the  throat.    There  must  be  no  destruction  of  their  sensibility 
by  knocking  before  the  cutting  is  performed.    The  cutter  may 
slit  the  throat  between  the  two  points  where  the  ear  of  the 
animal  when  flapped  over  touches  the  neck.    The  slitting  must 
be  done  by  one  continuous  stroke  forv/ard  and  back,  until  both 
gullet  and  windpipe  are  severed.     By  one  continuous  stroke  for- 
ward and  back  is  not  meant  just  once  forward  and  once  back  but 
rather  the  idea  of  no  stoppage  of  stroke  regardless  of  how  many 
times  each  way.    The  stopping  and  then  starting  of  the  chalaf 
at  any  time  in  the  act  of  killing  renders  the  animal  treifah. 

The  Theory  Behind  Kosher  Killing 

The  Jew  clings  to  and  believes  in  the  method  of  slaughter 
he  uses  for  two  theoretical  and  now  partially  disproved  rea- 
sons.^   The  first  of  these  is  the  belief  that  a  cut  which 
severs  the  gullet  and  windpipe  is  deep  enough  to  cause  instant 
and  painless  death.    The  orthodox  Jew  has  been  taught  this 
from  his  youth  and  never  questions  its  reliability.  The 
second  factor  behind  this  type  of  killing  is  the  belief  that 

1.  Ibid,  Corroborated  by  Rabbi  Henry  Landes  of  Revere 

2.  In  the  section  on  the  killing  of  cattle,  Chapter  4, 
the  disproving  of  these  theories  will  be  given. 
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the  method  of  slaughtering  permits  a  free  and  maximum  flow  of 
blood  from  the  carcass, since  the  cut  used  hy  the  shohet  severs 
the  carotid  arteries  and  jugular  vein.    The  orthodox  Jew 
abhors  blood  due  to  the  stress  which  the  high  priests  of  the 
faith  have  always  placed  on  Leviticus  17:  14, 

"For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh;  the  blood  of  it  is  for 
the  life  thereof,  therefor  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh:  for  the  life  of 
all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof:  whosoever  eateth  it  shall  be 
cut  off." 

And  on  Genesis  9:  3-4, 

"Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you; 
even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.     But  flesh 
with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye 
not  eat." 

Indeed  so  strong  is  the  mandate  against  eating  blood  that 
the  orthodox  Jevr  before  cooking  his  meats  still  soaks  them  in 
water  for  one  half  an  hour  and  spreads  salt  over  them  for  a 
full  hour  in  order  to  draw  out  the  blood  that  has  not  flown 
from  the  carcass  during  slaughter. 

Slaughtering  Rules  Summarized 

For  one  who  may  desire  a  summary  of  the  principle  of 
Shehitah  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  have  the  animal 
koshered  the  following  will  suffice: 
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1.  The  act  of  cutting  the  throat  must  be  continuous 
until  both  gullet  and  windpipe  have  been  severed.  Stopping 
for  euiy  purpose  whatsoever  and  then  starting  again  makes  the 
animal  treifah. 

2.  The  cutting  must  be  forward  and  backward;  no  up  or 
down  motion,  or  any  undue  effort  on  the  part  of  the  killer  is 
permitted. 

3.  The  knife  must  be  drawn  over  the  surface  of  tne 
throat.     It  must  not  be  introduced  under  the  hair  or  wool  of 
the  animal  but  must  be  visible  at  all  times.    The  cut  must  be 
open  and  exposed  to  allow  rapid  drainage  of  the  blood  in  the 
brain  and  hence  bring  immediate  insensibility. 

4.  The  cut  must  be  within  the  boundaries  set  by  the  large 
ring  of  the  windpipe  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  when  in- 
flated. 

5.  The  cut  must  have  no  traces  of  tearing.     In  order  to 
guard  against  this  the  knife  is  inspected  after  each  killing  to 
make  certain  that  it  has  no  notches.     If  a  defect  in  the  edge 
is  found,  the  slaughtered  animal  is  treifah.^ 

Kosher  Inspection 

The  rules  of  Shehitah  go  beyond  the  mere  killing  of  the 
animal.    When  Moses  led  his  fold  out  of  Egypt  and  gathered  the 
immortal  law  at  Mount  Sinai,  he  gave  to  the  Jew  not  only  rules 
of  proper  conduct  but  also  a  code  of  hygiene.    The  Bible  not 

1.    Rabbi  Landes  of  the  Congregation  Ahavas  Achim, 
Revere,  Massachusetts  was  consulted  for  authenticity  of  the 
above  principles. 
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only  tells  what  animals  the  Jew  may  eat  but  describes  the  con- 
dition under  which  such  foods  may  be  used,-^    Indeed  it  may  well 
be  said  that  the  Mosaic  law  framed  the  first  regulation  for  the 
inspection  of  meats  after  slaughtering  the  livestock.    Here  was 
a  farsighted  provision  to  lay  down  and  carry  out  simple  common 
sense  rules  of  diet  which  would  tend  to  preserve  the  race. 

Consequently,  after  the  act  of  slaughtering  has  been  per- 
formed, a  shohet  inspects  the  carcass  to  find  any  blemishes  or 
defects  which  might  render  the  meat  treifah.    The  animal  is 
given  a  superficial  examination  for  sores  which  are  more  than 
skin  deep;  if  only  the  skin  is  blemished  the  animal  is  kosher, 
if  the  ailment  extends  into  the  flesh,  either  that  part  of  the 
flesh  or  the  v^ole  animal,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the 
wound,  is  treifah.    Then  the  hide  is  ripped  open  down  the  bris- 
ket and  belly  and  a  hole  is  opened  in  the  belly.    The  inspect- 
ing shohet  reaches  through  this  hole  and  inspects  the  ribs  for 
adhesions  and  growths  foreign  to  a  well  animal.    The  lungs  are 
then  most  carefully  scrutinized.     It  was  the  belief  of  the  Jew 
in  Biblical  days  that  any  disorder  in  the  system  of  an  animal 
would  be  reflected  in  the  lungs. ^    If  the  inspection  reveals 
anything  suspicious  or  faulty  in  the  lungs,  the  animal  is 
marked  improper  for  use.     If  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  lungs  show  a  defect,  they  are  removed  and 

1.  The  Book  of  Leviticus 

2.  Rabbi  Henry  Landes  of  the  Congregation  Ahavas  Achim, 
Revere,  Massachusetts 
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blown  up  by  the  inspector;  this  is  done  by  the  inspector  by 
placing  the  upper  end  of  the  v/indpipe  in  his  mouth  and  blowing. 
If  the  lungs  hold  air,  despite  the  presence  of  slight  adhesion 
the  carcass  is  kosher. 

The  kosher  inspector  further  examines  the  larger  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  anatomy  for  ruptures  or  lesions.     If  a  rup- 
tured blood  vessel  has  allowed  leakage  onto  the  flesh  or  if  the 
condition  of  a  vessel  is  such  that  the  animal  would  probably 
have  died  within  a  few  months,  the  carcass  is  rejected.  The 
liver  and  spleen  also  receive  a  superficial  examination;  if 
these  are  not  fit  for  consumption,  they  are  cast  aside  but  the 
rest  of  the  carcass  is  considered  kosher.    The  v/indpipe  and 
gullet  are  also  examined  to  see  that  the  cutting  has  been  done 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Shehitah. 

United  States  Inspection^ 

The  reader  is  probably  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pure  Food  Laws  of  1906  there  was  passed  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  setting  up  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Service  for  the  ante  and  post  mortem  examination  of 
animals.    This  act  did  not  mention  kosher  killing  and  hence  the 
kosher  inspection  does  not  have  any  bearing  on  the  government 
inspection.     Indeed,  reasons  for  which  the  kosher  inspector  may 
turn  down  beef  may  have  no  significance  to  the  veterinarian  of 
today.    What  is  more,  quite  often  carcasses  passed  by  kosher 

1.    Regulations  Governing  the  Meat  Inspection  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    November  1922, 
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inspectors  are  rejected  by  the  federal  men.    This  is  readily- 
explained  by  the  fact  that  modern  inspection  is  based  on  modern 
scientific  knowledge  which  calls  for  a  far  more  thorough  exami- 
nation than  is  given  by  the  shohet.    The  government  inspection 
requires  a  careful  examination  of  the  head,  tongue,  throat, 
heart,  spleen,  all  glands  of  the  body  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  animal  in  general, 
Begeesing 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  religion  and  its  effects 
upon  methods  in  the  kosher  meat  industry,  one  more  point  little 
known  to  those  outside  of  the  industry  itself  may  here  be  men- 
tioned.    It  is  the  matter  of  begeesing  or  washing  of  the  meat. 
The  Jew  of  Biblical  days  lived  in  a  hot,  dry,  climatic  region. 
Refrigeration  was  as  yet  practically  unknown.    To  protect  the 
race  against  eating  meats' which  might  be  in  the  stages  of  decay 
the  high  priests  interpreted  the  Bible  to  say  that  meat  must  be 
washed  off  every  seventy-two  hours  after  killing  and  no  more 
than  three  washings  are  permitted. These  ceremonious  washings 
are  theoretically  for  the  purpose  of  washing  off  all  foreign 
matter  v/hich  has  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  beef.  Today 
there  is  no  need  for  this  practice  although  it  persists;  modern 
refrigeration  prevents  the  accumulation  of  the  bacteria  of  de- 
cay which  the  early  Jew  so  feared. 

In  modern  practice  the  v/ashings  in  the  slaughter  house  are 

1.    Rabbi  Henry  Landes  of  the  Congregation  Ahavas  Achim, 
Revere,  Massachusetts 
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performed  by  a  worker  under  the  supervision  of  the  shohet.  The 
washer  dips  a  whisk  broom  in  water  and  goes  over  the  carcass 
superficially.    Care  is  taken  today  that  the  carcass  is  not 
dampened  excessively  for  this  tends  to  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  beef.     In  retail  shops  the  washing  is  usually  done  by  an 
authorized  representative  of  the  synagogue.    Meat  that  has  been 
washed  three  times  and  is  not  sold  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
day  is  ruled  treifah  and  must  not  be  sold.    This  fact  is  of 
considerable  interest  when  it  is  known  that  by  far  most  of  the 
meat  entering  the  general  trade  is  more  than  two  weeks  old. 
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IV.    THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  KOSHER  MEAT  INDUSTRY 
The  Extent  of  the  Kosher  IJarkets 

In  the  study  of  the  economics  of  any  industry  the  availa- 
bility of  markets  is  always  an  important  factor.    For  the  mar- 
keting of  kosher  beef  it  is  essential  that  there  shall  be 
people  of  Jewish  faith;  thus  the  industry  is  limited  to  those 
points  which  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Jews  to  support  a 
slaughter  house. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Jewish  census  of  1927,  the  last  one  taken,  was  4,228,000,-^  Of 
these  the  great  majority  have  been  found  to  have  cast  aside  the 
agricultural  tendencies  of  their  ancestors  and  are  settled  in 
the  cities.     In  fact  no  less  than  11.11%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  cities  of  100,000  or  over  in  the  United  States  is  made 
up  of  Jews,     It  is  therefore  the  large  cities  in  which  the  in- 
dustry is  localized.    These  principal  points  are  New  York  with 
a  Jewish  population  of  1,765,000;  Philadelphia  with  270,000; 
Chicago,  305,000;  Greater  Boston,  118,000;  Pittsburgh,  53,000; 
Newark,  55,000;  and  Cleveland,  85,000.     A  score  of  other  ci- 
ties have  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  followers  of 
the  faith.     It  may  here  be  said  that  in  New  York  City,  three 
out  of  every  ten  people  are  Jewish,     In  connection  with  the 
problems  involved  in  supplying  food  for  large  cities,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  principal  food  for  11^  of  our  lar- 
ger cities  is  taken  care  of  by  the  kosher  meat  industry, 

1,    The  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  Volume  34,  Chapter  3 
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Part  of  Carcass  Demanded  by  Trade 

The  kosher  trade  demands  only  the  forequarters  of  the 
cattle.    This  is  not  due  to  any  prohibition  of  the  hind  quar- 
ter by  the  Mosaic  law,  but  is  based  on  the  problem  of  cutting 
up  and  selling  the  hinds.     The  Jewish  law  requires  that  the 
blood  of  the  animal  shall  be  removed  before  consumptiono  This 
necessitates  the  trimming  of  all  veins  from  the  beef  before  it 
is  sold  to  the  customer.    The  forequarter  contains  few  and 
large  veins,  and  hence  is  easy  to  butcher.    The  hinds,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  cluttered  with  small  veins.    To  trim  these  out 
would  ruin  the  identity  of  the  cuts  and  destroy  their  market- 
ability.    In  certain  parts  of  Central  Europe  where  the  whole 
carcass  is  used  by  the  Jewish  trade, one  may  find  skilled 
butchers  who  remove  the  veins  from  the  loin  and  round  without 
injuring  its  appearance  and  marketability.    However,  the  work 
is  so  technical  and  of  such  a  skilful  nature  that  only  few  spe- 
cialists in  each  slaughtering  point  are  capable  of  performing 
the  operation  in  accordance  with  religious  precepts. 

The  Jewish  trade  demands  the  best  heavy  cattle  and  the 
best  of  the  light  choice  cattle.^    By  far  the  large  majority  of 
the  cattle  used  are  steers  although  well-rounded  cows  and 
heifers  have  some  demand  from  the  poorer  class  of  trade.  The 
reason  for  koshering  so  many  steers  as  compared  to  other  classes 

1.  Monthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandmen,  June,  1929, 
Armour  <Sc  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

2.  American  Livestock  and  Meat  Industry,  Clemen,  Page  265 
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of  beef  is  traceable  to  the  belief  of  Biblical  days.  In 
Numbers  28:  19  we  read, 

"But  ye  shall  offer  a  sacrifice  mde  by  fire  for  a  burnt 
offering  unto  the  Lord;  two  young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  and 
seven  lambs  of  the  first  year;  they  shall  be  unto  you  without 
blemish. " 

Everywhere  in  the  Scriptures  bullocks  are  mentioned  where 
the  offering  is  to  be  cattle  and  everywhere  the  indication  is 
that  the  best  of  the  flock,  those  without  blemish,  shall  be 
used.     Although  no  prohibition  of  the  use  of  cov/s  and  heifers 
is  made,  the  Jew  clings  quite  firmly  to  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible. 

Another  reason  for  desiring  only  well  fattened  cattle  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  fat  from  the  beef  supplies  the  only 
source  of  frying  material  for  steaks  and  chops.     Lard,  being 
of  the  pig,  is  taboo.    Butter  on  the  other  hand  may  not  be 
used  in  frying  meats.    This  prohibition  dates  back  to  Scrip- 
tural days  when  there  arose  the  saying,  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe 
a  kid  in  its  mothers  milk."    Hence,  the  fat  of  the  forequarter 
is  a  home  necessity. 

Effect  of  This  Demand  on  Cattle^rower 

It  is  now  necessary  to  analyze  the  requirements  for  fore- 
quarters  of  steers  and  see  the  effect  upon  the  cattle  grower. 
In  order  to  be  of  importance  to  the  grazer  it  is  first  advis- 

1.    The  Cattleman,  February  1928,  Page  14 
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able  to  exaraine  the  numerical  requirements  of  the  kosher  trade 
Let  us  take  New  York  City  as  our  example  for  this  city  is  the 
real  center  of  kosher  slaughtering.     Of  all  beef  consumed  in 
New  York  City,  33^  is  slaughtered  locally  under  federal  inspec 
tion.    Practically  all  this  beef  is  killed  kosher;'^  in  fact 
this  may  be  said  of  all  beef  slaughtered  in  New  York  state. 
The  governnent  census  for  1929  estimates  that  over  500,000 
cattle^  v/ere  killed  in  New  York.    Hence,  combined  with  New 
Jersey  abattoirs,  we  find  about  600,000  cattle,  almost  all 
steers,  prepared  for  kosher  consumption  in  Greater  New  York, 
To  go  on,  it  is  estimated  by  specialists  in  the  slaughtering 
industry  that  all  over  the  United  States  over  one  million 
steers  are  annually  killed  kosher.*^    This  may  not  be  startling 
at  first,  but  when  we  realize  that  only  about  four  million 
steers  are  slaughtered  annually,  we  arrive  at  the  very  pointed 
fact  that  the  kosher  trade  demands  25^  of  the  steers  used  in 
the  United  States.    Think  of  what  this  means  to  the  live  stock 
producer.    He  has  a  ready  outlet  for  one  out  of  every  four  of 
his  steers. 

It  is  well  to  say  here  that  the  above  figures  do  not  mean 
to  show  that  the  Jewish  trade  uses  over  one  million  steers 

1.  Correspondence  B.  F.  McCarthy,  Senior  Llarketing 
Specialist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 

2.  United  States  Census  of  i^ianuf acturing.  Livestock  and 
Packing,  1929,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 

3.  The  Cattleman,  Page  79,  March  1928 
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annually.    The  Jew  eats  only  one  half  of  those  which  pass 
kosher  inspection;  the  hinds  go  into  the  general  trade.  How- 
ever, the  kosher  demand  exerts  a  strengthening  effect  on  the 
market. 

Then,  too,  the  class  and  grade  of  beef  desired  by  this 
trade  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  grower  so  that  his 
beeves  may  meet  the  demand  of  this  outlet.     The  kosher  trade 
uses  two  grades  of  steer,  one  the  well  fatted  corn-fed  heavy 
cattle,  the  other  toppy  yearlings  and  choice  baby  beeves.-^ 
The  reasons  for  this  will  be  brought  out  later.     Cattle  growers 
who  produce  the  same  grade  of  beef  but  of  weights  between  the 
two  required  may  find  their  cattle  undesirable  for  kosher  trade 
and  will  be  deprived  of  a  strengthening  price  factor. 

The  grower  of  live  stock  should  further  note  the  seasonal 
demands  of  the  kosher  trade  so  that  he  may  bring  his  cattle  to 
market  at  the  time  of  greatest  demand.     In  order  to  do  this  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the  Jewish  calendar  and  its  holidays. 
Gentiles  fail  to  recognize  that  Jewish  feast  seasons,  periods 
of  strong  meat  demand,  recur  with  regularity.    The  reason  for 
this  is,  the  Jewish  calendar  is  a  lunar  calendar  based  on  the 
revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth. ^    There  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  months  in  the  Jev^ish  year,  the  year  containing  the 
thirteen  months  being  considered  a  leap  year.    The  month 
begins  with  the  new  moon  and  ends  with  the  next  new  moon.  New 

1.  The  Cattleman,  March  1928,  Page  79 

2.  The  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  Volume  34,  Chapter  I 
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Yeai%    Days  (the  first  two  days  of  the  year  are  holidays)  come 
with  the  new  moon  on  or  about  the  time  the  sun  passes  the 
equator  to  enter  the  southern  hemisphere.    In  1933  these  days 
will  be  October  1  and  2.    The  vdaole  month  of  Tishri,  the  first 
month  of  the  Jewish  year,  is  a  period  of  feasting.    The  other 
periods  of  the  year  in  which  we  find  feasting  are  Passover 
(April  11  to  18  this  year)  and  the  Feast  of  T/eeks  (May  31  and 
June  1  in  1933) .     The  Jews  also  have  a  period  of  fasting  known 
as  the  fast  of  Ab.    This  is  a  lapse  of  nine  days,   (August  1-9, 
1933)  during  which  the  Jew  is  supposed  to  use  no  meat.  This 
fast  is  not  carried  out  by  most  Jews,  yet  it  does  cause  a  de- 
creased demand  for  kosher  meats.    A  significant  feature  of 
this  period  is  that  it  occurs  in  the  summer  when  the  demand 
for  meat  is  usually  subnormal  anyway. 

These  periods  of  feasting  and  fasting  call  for  irregular 
demands  on  the  kosher  slaughterer  and  this  demand  is  trans- 
mitted back  to  the  grower.     If  cattle  growers  would  keep 
account  of  when  these  dates  fall,  they  could  bring  their  prod- 
uct into  the  market  at  a  period  when  the  kosher  demand  would 
strengthen  price.     It  may  be  said  that  if  all  growers  did  this 
the  increased  supply  would  more  than  offset  the  demand.  Cat- 
tle growers  who  are  on  the  alert  have  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  the  kosher  demand  and  have  asked  their  market  agencies 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  probable  trends  at  these  sea- 
sons .  1 

1.    The  Cattleman,  March  1928,  Page  79 
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Sffect  of  Kosher  Demand  on  Poultry  Orowers 
Nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  of  the  use  of  poultry  by 
the  kosher  trade. The  Jew  has  for  years  exerted  considerable 
influence  on  the  poultry  markets  of  the  country.    The  demand 
of  this  trade  has  been  for  live  rather  than  dressed  poultry. 
This  is  easily  understood  by  the  reader  who  has  by  this  time 
become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  any  kind  of  meat  becomes 
treifah  twelve  days  after  slaughter.     It  is  thus  seen  that  all 
killing  is  local  and  the  poultry  must  be  brought  from  the 
western  markets  or  from  farms  within  a  radius  not  too  great  to 
use  truck  transportation. 

Saturday,  the  Jewish  sabbath,  is  a  day  of  heavy  meat  con- 
sumption by  the  kosher  trade.    This  demand  is  strong  for  beef 
and  extra  strong  for  poultry,  especially  the  fowl.    The  retail 
trade  buys  this  commodity  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  week. 
The  demand  of  the  wholesaler  is  heaviest  on  Wednesday.  Price 
changes,  if  they  take  place  at  all,  will  occur  on  Tuesday  of 
the  week. 2    Other  periods  of  demand  are  the  Jewish  holidays 
when  meats  are  eaten  in  great  amounts.    The  market  usually 
strengthens  several  days  before  these  feasts  and  remains  so 
until  about  three  days  before  the  holiday  itself.    For  the 
benefit  of  the  poultry  raiser  a  list  of  the  principal  Jewish 

1.  Correspondence  -  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  New  York  Office 

2.  United  States  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Market  Reports  on  Poultry 
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Holidays,  the  type  of  poultry  desired,  and  the  dates  of  the 
market  days  for  1933  is  given.     Attention  to  this  table  may  be 
of  value  in  receiving  the  best  price  for  the  product. 


"Hioli 


day 


Purim 


Passover 


Date 


March  12 


April  11 


Market  Days 
March  5-9 

April  5-8 


Last  Days  of  April  17-18  April  12-14 
Passover 


Feast  of  '.Teeks  Llay  31-June  1    May  27-29 


Jewish  New 
Year 


October  1-2        September  26-28 


Day  of  Atone-  October  10 
ment 

(Yom  Kippur) 


October  4-7 


Feast  of 

Tabernacles 

Succoth  -        October  15-16    October  11-13 
1st  days 

Succoth  -        October  22-23    October  18-20 
8th  and 
9th  days 


Commodities 
in  Demand 

Fowls,  hens, 
turkeys 

Turkeys ,  fat 
fowls,  ducks, 
geese 

Turkeys,  fat 
fowls,  ducks, 
geese 

Prime  quality 
of  all  kinds 

Fat  fowls, 
turkeys,  duck, 
geese 

All  prime  stock, 
especially  white 
leghorn  chickens 
and  roosters 


Ducks,  fowl,  and 
fat  geese 

Ducks ,  fowl ,  and 
fat  geese 


Farmers  who  are  interested  in  securing  the  best  price  for 
their  poultry  should  keep  the  kosher  market  in  mind.  Many  are 
already  doing  this  and  are  able  to  get  prices  which  are  more  in 


1.     Armour *s  Monthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandmen,  June 
1929,  was  consulted  for  the  commodities  used. 
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line  with  the  demand .-^ 

Effect  of  Demand  on  Slaup;hterers  or  Packers 
In  supplying  meats  for  the  kosher  trade  it  is  the  packers 
or  slaughterers  who  are  affected  economically  far  more  than 
the  others.    The  demand  for  certain  types  of  meat  by  the  gen- 
eral trade  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  kosher  trade. 
The  hotels,  exclusive  clubs,  restaurants,  railroad  dining  cars, 
and  steamships  cater  to  a  clientele  v,±iich  demands  a  high  grade 
of  beef.    Traveling  men  are  careful  of  their  diet  and  easily 
detect  poor  beef.    To  supply  the  above  agencies  with  the 
proper  meat  and  meat  products  only  the  choicest  of  heavy  beef 
can  be  used.    On  the  other  hand,  the  better  shops  of  all 
cities  require  the  choicest  grades  of  lightweight  beef  from 
yearlings  and  baby  beeves  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  best  type 
.  of  family  trade.     It  must  be  remembered  that  this  demand  is 
for  hinds  only. 

From  the  above  there  arises  a  question  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  fores.     It  is  quite  clear  that  if  no  market 
could  be  found  for  this  part  of  the  carcass,  either  of  two 
things  would  happen.    First,  the  hinds  v/ould  rise  in  price  to 
offset  the  low  price  wnich  would  be  obtained  for  the  fores. 
Secondly,  the  price  paid  to  the  cattle  grower  would  drop  to 
give  effect  to  the  maladjustment  between  the  prices  of  fores 
and  hinds.    Fortunately,  ho¥vever,  the  kosher  trade  in  the 
large  cities  is  the  great  supplementing  factor.    This  trade 

1.     Interview  -  Nathan  Phillips,  East  Boston  Live 
Poultry  Company,  Orleans  Street,  East  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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supplies  a  ready  market  for  the  two  grades  of  beef  denanded  by 
the  best  of  the  general  trade.     The  only  requirement  placed 
upon  the  market  is  that  the  meat  shall  be  koshered. 

The  advantage  is  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  slaughterer 
for  the  general  trade;  an  advantage  also  accrues  to  the 
slaughterer  for  Jewish  trade.    The  Jewish  people  are  provided 
with  the  best  quality  of  beef  cuts  they  need  without  the  added 
danger  that  the  rest  of  the  carcass  will  find  no  demand  in  the 
general  order  of  distribution.     It  is  exceedingly  lucky  for 
the  Jew  that  he  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  hinds  without 
trouble;  imagine  the  price  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  had  to 
cast  away  half  the  carcass. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  packer  has  the  problem  of 
available  market  solved  for  him  by  a  peculiar  interaction  of 
demand  on  the  part  of  general  and  kosher  trade. 

The  second  problem  to  the  meat  packers  is  the  competition 
between  hinds  from  cattle  that  have  been  slaughtered  kosher  in 
the  big  cities  of  the  east  and  the  western  killed  beef.  There 
must  be  great  care  taken  by  the  distributing  agencies  of  the 
Chicago  packers^  to  see  that  the  market  does  not  become  over- 
supplied.     Large  quantities  of  western  beef  would  not  only 
affect  their  ovm  price  but  would  cause  a  great  shrinkage  in 
value  of  the  koshered  hinds.    Since  the  large  koshering  agen- 
cies of  the  east  are  for  the  most  part  affiliated  with  the 

1.     The  Cattleman,  February  1988,  Page  16 
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packers  of  Chicago  a  balanced  supply  may  be  effected. 

Another  problem  for  the  packer  is  to  make  sure  he  sends 
to  the  East  for  kosher  slaughter  only  those  cattle  ?/hich  will 
meet  the  trade  req_uirements.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
koshering  of  cattle  involves  added  expense.    First  of  all, 
there  are  handling  and  freight  charges,  and  secondly,  the  cost 
of  koshering  which  involves  shohets  and  loss  due  to  carcasses 
not  passing  the  kosher  inspection.    This  last  item  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  when  it  is  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics-^  that  20%  of  the  cattle 
killed  in  Greater  New  York  houses  fail  to  pass  kosher.  De- 
spite this,  the  ready  market  for  the  fores  plus  the  fact  that 
the  kosher  price  is  always  from  two  to  seven  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  that  of  the  hinds  makes  the  effort  well  worth 
while, 2    Failure  to  supply  the  eastern  market  with  the  proper 
beeves  for  koshering  will  result  in  a  loss  to  the  shipper;  he 
will  have  a  weak  market  for  both  fores  and  hinds. 

Of  equally  pressing  importance  is  the  matter  of  getting 
shipments  of  cattle  from  the  west  at  the  time  they  are  needed. 
Slaughterers  must  have  some  protection  against  mishaps  in 
shipping  due  to  storms  and  breakdowns.     It  is  therefore  the 

1,  Correspondence  -  B.  F.  licCarthy,  Senior  Iviarketing 
Specialist,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  New  York 

2,  Intervievif  -  E.  S.  Eiggins,  Local  Marketing  Represent- 
ative, United  States  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Boston 
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j)ractioe  to  keep  in  the  pens  extra  cattle;  these  are  usually 
poorer  in  grade  and  irregular  in  weight.     However,  in  times 
of  shortage  they  may  be  disposed  of.     To  take  up  the  shortages 
of  this  kind  the  great    New  York  market  buys  from  the  Jersey 
City  market,  Virginia  and  cheaper  grade  steers,"^    These  fail 
to  cring  the  ordinary  profits  but  are  practical  from  the  point 
of  view  that  they  at  least  bring  enough  to  cover  part  of  the 
overhead.  For  example,  ir  the  daily  overhead  is  $2500  and  the 
use  of  this  Virginia  cattle  cuts  it  down  to  $1500,  we  have  the 
following  results:    (a)  the  Jien  are  kept  at  work,   (b)  the  over- 
head is  reduced  by  $1000,  and  (c)  the  kosher  demand  has  been 
met.     The  fly  in  the  ointment  in  this  practice  is  the  fact 
that  the  Jersey  City  cattle  owners,  knowing  that  the  kosher 
slaughterers  must  have  the  beef,  boost  up  the  market. 

This  is,  however,  one  of  the  twists  of  the  trade  and  is 
the  chance  which  the  kosher  slaughterer  must  take.     It  is  up 
to  the  wholesaler  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  face  o:'  difficul- 
ties, and  if  possible,  to  pass  the  brunt  of  the  irregularity 
over  to  the  retailer. 

Effect  of  Kosher  Demand  on  Shipping  Agencies 
The  traditional  custom  of  the  Jew  that  meat  must  be 
begeesed  seventy-two  hours  after  slaughter  makes  it  impossible, 
for  any  beeves  to  be  kosher  killed  in  the  large  western  cen- 
ters for  shipment  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     The  cattle 

1.     Correspondence  of  B.  F,  McCarthy,  Senior  Marketing 
Specialist,  Bureau  of  agricultural  Economics,  New  York  City, 
New  York 
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shipped  from  Chicago  would  not  arrive  at  New  York  for  at  least 
three  da^^'s  and  with  handling  the  meat  would  not  be  available 
until  the  fourth  day.    This  would  mean  one  begeesing  before 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  retailer.     Such  practice  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  Jewish  retail  storekeepers  who  are  ad- 
verse to  buying  begeesed  meat.     The  net  result  of  all  this  is 
that  the  kosher  industry  is  the  cause  of  heavy  live  shipments 
from  the  centers  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  to  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  NeTz  York. 

To  analyze  this  problem  of  traffic  it  may  be  said  that 
the  live  shipments  result  in  heavier  freight  loads  for  the 
railroad  companies  and  thus  larger  freight  revenue.    To  get 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  kosher  meat  freight  it  is 
pointed  out  on  good  authority  that  on  numerous  occasions  as 
many  as  seventy-five  carloads  of  the  best  cattle  that  could 
be  bought  in  the  Kansas  City  market  have  been  shipped  in  a 
single  day  to  be  slaughtered  under  kosher  regulations  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  East.^    Even  if  this  is  an  abnormal  ship- 
ment, it  shows  that  the  kosher  demand  is  sizeable  and  exerts 
an  influence  on  railroad  traffic, 

further,  these  live  shipments  keep  dovm  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  packing  industry  must  invest  in  refrigerator 
cars.     It  is  well  known  that  enormous  sums  are  spent  to  buy 
and  keep  up  the  cooler  cars.     If  there  were  no  need  of  live 

1.    The  Cattleraan,  February  1928,  Page  16 


shipments  for  kosher  req.uirements,  this  type  of  demand  would 
have  to  be  met  with  increased  refrigerator  cars.    As  condi- 
tions are  now,  the  freight  charges  are  soon  paid  by  the  Jewish 
butcher  and  the  large  packing  companies  are  saved  the  expense 
of  investing  large  suras  of  money  in  depreciating  and  style- 
changing  rolling  stock. 

affect  of  Kosher  Demand  on  Financing 

The  req_uirements  of  the  Jewish  race  that  slaughtered 
beef  must  be  consumed  in  a  very  limited  period  has  a  strong 
effect  on  the  financing  of  this  division  of  the  general  meat 
industry.    i\nyone  viio  is  f  amiliar .  va th  the  livestock  industry 
knows  that  all  live  stock  purchased  by  the  packer  from  the 
cattle  selling  agencies  are  paid  for  in  cash  on  the  day  of  the 
purchase,-^    The  packer  does  not  get  his  money  back  until  the 
retail  merchant  has  paid  his  bill.     In  the  case  of  hogs  and 
frozen  beef  the  period  in  which  the  sum  invested  may  be  tied 
up  varies  from  one  month  to  many  months.    These  products  are 
in  the  form  of  inventories  which  run  the  risk  of  deflation. 
Now  compare  this  with  the  kosher  meat  industry.     Cattle  are 
bought  for  kosher  killing  at  Kansas  City  or  Chicago  on  Monday. 
They  are  shipped  East  and  are  killed  not  later  than  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  in  fact,  often  sooner.    By  Wednesday  the  fores 
will  be  sold  unless  unusual  events  take  place.     Payment  vail 
be  demanded  within  one  week.    Thus,  within  three  weeks  the 

1.    The  Packing  Industry,  Page  206 
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money  paid  for  the  foreq_uarters  of  the  cattle  will  be  returned 
to  the  cattle  buying  centers.     In  addition,  the  inventory  of 
slaughtered  cattle  has  been  turning  over  and  the  assets  have 
remained  liquid. 

It  should  therefore  be  clear  that  the  financing  of  this 
great  supplementary  branch  of  the  meat  industry  requires  no 
large  fixed  outlay  of  capital.    The  business,  once  established, 
circulates  its  funds  in  such  a  manner  that  only  one  month *s 
financial  requirements  are  needed  for  working  capital.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  small 
scale  slaughterers  engaged  in  koshering  beef.-^ 


1.     Interview  -  Llr.  Benjamin  Krivitsky,  l«ianager,  Kosher 
Branch,  Swift  and  Company,  Somerville,  Lias sachu setts 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  WHOLESALE  DIVISION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


7.     THE  WHOLESALE  DIVISION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


Industrial  Centers  and  Their  Production 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  kosher  meat  industry, 
from  the  time  the  cattle  reach  the  slaughtering  points,  is 
confined  to  large  cities.     It  may  now  be  added  that  the  pack- 
ing companies  are  reluctant  to  give  out  any  production  data 
concerning  tne  kosher  industry;  this  may  be  due  to  a  desire  to 
ward  off  possible  competition.    The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  consulted  and  had  no  figures  on  this  sub- 
ject.   The  only  available  figures  are  estimates  of  experienced 
cattle  buyers*"^    These  may  be  prorated  according  to  the  Jewish 
populations  of  various  cities  and  a  fair  production  estimate 
reached. 

It  is  believed  that  Chicago  requires  at  least  126,000 
head  of  cattle,  66,000  head  of  calves,  and  44,000  head  of 
sheep  every  year.    New  York  City  would  thus  require  about 
600,000  cattle,  ;:iOO,000  calves,  and  220,000  sheep;  this  esti- 
mate is  in  part  confirmed  by  census  figures.     Going  through 
the  list  of  other  important  wholesaling  points  we  find  the 
following  cities  have  these  cattle  requirements:  Baltimore, 
21,000;  Greater  Boston,  41,000 ;  Cleveland,  26,000;  Detroit, 
23,000;  Newark,  21,000;  Philadelphia,  113,000;  Pittsburgh, 
17,000;  and  St.  Louis,  17,000. 

These  figures,  after  having  added  calves  and  sheep 

1,    The  Cattleman,  Page  15,  February  1928 
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demand  to  them,  make  a  sizeable  and  noteworthy  market  factor. 
The  reader  must  at  all  times  keep  in  mind  that  this  require- 
ment is  probably  two  and  one  fifth  times  as  great  as  the  Jew 
needs  for  he  does  not  use  the  hinds  and  about  20%  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered  kosher  fails  to  pass  the  requirements  for  kosher 
consumption. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  product,  no  authentic  data 
is  available.    The  estimates  given  the  writer  have  varied  from 
forty-five  to  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars  of  dressed  beef 
at  wholesale  prices.    That  this  sum  is  sufficiently  large  to 
compete  for  is  evidenced  by  the  interest  taken  in  the  industry 
by  the  leading  meat  packers  of  the  country. 

The  Slaughtering  of  the  Animals 

One  of  the  most  gruesome,  yet  picturesque,  operations  of 
the  slaughter  house  is  the  killing  of  live  stock  for  the 
kosher  trade.    No  discussion  of  kosher  meats  would  be  complete 
without  some  description  of  tne  method  employed.    Here  is  a 
description  of  the  procedure. 

The  animal  comes  up  to  the  killing  floor  through  the 
regular  pens.    Because  of  the  Talmudic  prohibition  there  must 
be  no  stunning  of  the  creature  before  the  chalaf  is  applied. 
One  side  of  the  pen  is  raised  and  with  a  quick  throw  of  a 
chain  the  animal's  leg  is  encircled.    There  is  an  attempt  to 
kick  loose  the  shackles  but  the  hoist  has  already  started  to 
pull  the  chain,  slide  the  pen  door  aside,  and  lift  the  body 
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into  the  air.    Amid  snorts,  groans,  and  cries  of  fear  tne 
animal  is  pulled  by  the  pulley  on  to  the  killing  floor.  Here 
it  is  lowered  on  to  one  side  so  that  only  the  shoulder,  neck, 
and  head  touch  tne  floor.    The  beast  tries  to  kick  loose.  A 
worker  places  a  muzzle  over  the  snout  and  bends  the  neck  side- 
wise  to  tighten  the  muscles.    The  shohet  throws  a  dash  of 
water  across  the  taut  throat  and  then  cuts  from  near  ear  to 
ear  severing  windpipe,  gullet,  jugular  vein,  and  carotid  ar- 
teries.   Blood  splurges  forth,  the  animal's  reflexes  go  into 
action  and  a  worker  hits  the  weary  beast  between  the  eyes  with 
a  sledge.    Up  pulls  the  hoist,  the  animal  has  convulsions,  and 
blood  still  flows.    There  is  no  more  life.    The  workers  start 
to  cut  up  the  carcass  as  another  of  the  cattle  is  dropped  to 
the  floor  for  the  kill. 

After  the  slaughtering,  comes  kosher  inspection.     In  large 
plants  where  time  is  a  moving  factor,  an  animal  declared 
treifah  is  at  once  discarded  and  sent  into  tne  regular  channels 
of  Grentile  trade.     In  smaller  establishments  which  cannot  stand 
tne  expense  of  having  too  many  beeves  declared  non-kosher,  the 
animal  is  given  a  more  minute  and  detailed  inspection  in  the 
hope  that  this  added  vigilance  will  reveal  the  beef  to  be 
kosher.-^ 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Jewish  Method  of  Slaughter 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  method  of 

1.    See  section  of  kosher  inspection  in  Chapter  III 
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slaughter  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  digress  from  the  general 
business  tenor  of  the  theme  and  discuss  popular  reaction  to  the 
above  manner  of  killing,    ii'or  some  two  score  years,  debates 
have  waged  in  all  humane  societies  concerning  the  humanitarian 
or  non-humanitarian  methods  of  the  Jew,    As  far  back  as  1894 
Dr.  J.  A.  Dembo,  a  ranking  physician  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
wrote  a  scholarly  and  scientific  defense  of  the  Jewish  method 
of  slaughter.^    In  this  treatise  the  doctor  proves  that  insen- 
sibility comes  to  animals  killed  kosher  in  from  three  to  five 
seconds.    The  moment  of  death  is  unimportant  from  a  humane 
point  of  view  for  insensibility  is  the  equivalent  of  loss  of 
all  feeling.    Stunning  is  claimed  to  be  faulty  in  that  the 
great  thickness  of  the  beast's  skull  prevents  assurance  that 
the  consciousness  has  been  destroyed.    The  Jewish  method  of 
slaughter  is  further  proved  better  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view.    Figures  are  given  and  affidavits  presented  to  show  that 
cattle  slaughtered  by  the  kosher  method  lose  more  blood  than 
those  which  are  first  stunned  and  then  bled.     It  is  shown  that 
the  more  blood  left  in  the  carcass,  the  sooner  decomposition 
sets  in,  for  blood  is  not  a  stable  tissue.    Not  only  this,  but 
meat  from  kosher  killed  animals  acquires  a  more  tender  appear- 
ance.   From  an  economic  point  of  view  kosher  killing  is  de- 
fended on  the  grounds  that  the  less  tne  quantity  of  blood  left 
in  the  animal  the  greater  the  amount  of  meat  to  the  pound. 

1.    The  Jewish  Method  of  Slaughter,  J,  A,  Dembo,  M,  D. 
London,  1894 
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Furthermore,  the  longer  decomposition  is  delayed  by  killing 
under  Shehitah  the  less  chance  for  the  butcher  to  sui'fer  loss. 

On  the  side  of  the  objectors  to  the  Jewish  method  is  found 
one,  Francis  H.  Rowley,  whose  treatise  on  slaughter  house  re- 
form-^ is  known  to  humane  societies  from  coast  to  coast.  Claims 
are  made  in  his  thesis  that  needless  suffering  is  caused  the 
victims  by  not  stunning,  that  the  Jewish  metnod  of  slaugh- 
tering draws  out  less  blood  than  does  the  general  method,  that 
Jewish  killed  beef  does  not  last  longer,  and  that  consciousness 
was  often  not  destroyed  for  several  minutes  after  slaughtering 
by  the  kosher  method. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  these  two  learned  discussions 
that  no  positive  agreement  as  to  the  best  method  of  slaughter- 
ing can  possibly  be  reached.    The  uncertainty  and  chance  of 
error  in  computing  tne  exact  time  at  which  consciousness  de- 
parts from  the  body,  leaves  the  whole  matter  to  almost  ever- 
lasting debate.    No  one  can  with  certainty  condemn  the  Hebraic 
method;  hence  it  seems  best  to  drop  the  matter  here. 

Identification  of  Kosher  Beef 

In  order  to  permit  kosher  and  treifah  beef  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  a  method  of  stamping  is  employed  by 
the  shohets  of  the  slaughter  houses.     Carcasses  which  have 
passed  kosher  inspection  are  rubber  stamped  with  the  date  and 
•  name  of  the  shohet.    The  stamp  markings  are  placed  on  the 

1.    Slaughter  House  Reform  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Opposing  Forces  -  Francis  H.  Rowley 
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chuck,  the  inside  of  the  rib,  flank,  and  brisket.    Each  quar- 
ter is  also  tagged  in  the  neck  with  a  linen  tag  bearing  the 
shohet*s  name;  the  tag  is  sealed  on  by  lead  that  is  locked  to- 
gether by  a  hand  press.    Meat  that  fails  to  pass  kosher  re- 
quirements is  marked  with  zeros,  the  trade  symbol  for  treifah 
beef. 

Cooling  the  Carcass 

Immediately  after  dressing  the  carcass,  the  beef  is 
pulled  along  the  conveyors  into  the  freezers.    Kosher  beef 
must  be  cooled  quickly  and  effectively  since  it  must  be  cut 
and  handled  within  twelve  hours  rather  than  the  customary 
forty-eight  hours  for  the  ordinary  trade.    The  hinds  are  cov- 
ered with  a  white  cheese  cloth  pulled  tight  to  give  the  meat 
an  appearance  of  firmness  and  to  bleach  the  surface.    The  fores 
are  not  covered.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  better  the  appear- 
ance of  the  kosher  quarters  but  these  have  always  met  with 
failure  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  retail  trade  to  accept 
a  proauct  whicn  appears  aifferent  from  that  to  which  they  nave 
been  accustomed.    The  Deef  is  arranged  in  xne  coolers  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  carcass  is  wider  apart  than  is  usual,  per- 
mitting plentiful  air  circulation.     It  has  been  found  that  sec- 
tional coolers,  rather  than  one  open  cooler,  are  more  effective 
in  chilling  the  beef  rapidly.    These  sections  have  a  capacity 
of  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cattle  each. 

Cutting  the  Carcass 

The  separating  of  fores  from  hinds,  and  all  other  speci- 
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alty  cutting  which  must  be  performed  is  usually  done  at  about 
five  o» clock  of  the  day  in  which  the  animal  was  killed.  The 
carcass  is  cut  in  several  styles,  depending  upon  the  locality 
and  on  the  traditional  buying  habits  of  the  public.     In  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  the  side  of  beef  is  cut  along 
the  twelfth  rib,  leaving  one  rib  on  the  hind  to  give  the  quar- 
ter rigidity.    In  Boston,  only  ten  ribs  are  cut  for  the  kosher 
trade,  leaving  the  remaining  three  with  the  hind  quarter.  The 
further  separation  of  the  quarters  also  differs  widely.  In 
fact,  so  dissimilar  are  the  various  methods  of  cutting  that 
the  wholesale  trade  of  one  city  is  very  often  ignorant  of  the 
styles  or  names  of  the  cuts  which  are  used  in  another  city. 

The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  wholesale  kosher 
cuts  which  are  general  in  most  markets.    The  standard  steer 
forequarter  is  about  forty-nine  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  side 
of  beef  in  weight.    The  Boston  fore  is  slightly  less  than  this 
because  it  has  two  ribs  less  than  the  standard.    The  New  York 
City  chuck  differs  from  the  standard  chuck  shown  by  section 
two  of  the  chart.    The  chuck  of  the  metropolis  includes  the 
first  five  ribs  of  the  forequarter  with  brisket,  shoulder,  and 
shin  left  on  (sections  two,  four,  five  and  six);  by  weight 
this  cut  is  approximately  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  forequar- 
ter.   The  standard  chuck  is  but  forty-two  per  cent.    Among  the 
trade  the  New  York  chuck  is  known  as  a  Manhattan  chuck;  the 
Boston  name  for  this  cut  is  "donkey." 
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There  are  several  other  cuts  which  deserve  mention  here. 
The  triangle  (sections  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six)  is  made 
up  of  chuck,  plate,  shoulder,  brisket,  and  shin.    This  is  a 
popular  cut  in  both  eastern  and  western  kosher  markets.  The 
back  (sections  one  and  two)  is  made  up  of  rib  and  chuck.  This 
cut  depends  for  its  popularity  on  butchers  who  have  two  types 
of  customers;  one  which  demands  a  high  priced  cut,  the  rib; 
the  other  a  low  priced  cut,  the  chuck.     In  Boston,  a  cut  un- 
familiar to  all  other  sections  of  the  country  is  the  rattle 
which  includes  plate,  brisket,  shoulder,  and  shin  (sections 
three,  four,  five  and  six). 
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Making  the  Market 

The  heaviest  killing  days  in  the  industry  come  on  Monday 
and  Friday.    This  may  be  easily  explained.    Saturday  is  the 
Jewish  Sabhath  and  all  meat  markets  remain  closed  for  the 
orthodox  Jew  must  not  work  on  his  Sabbath.    At  sundown  the 
markets  open.    There  is  a  rush  of  customers  who  desire  meat 
for  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  men  of  the  family  do  not  work 
and  hence  have  a  large  afternoon  meal  at  home.    Monday  after- 
noon most  of  the  retailers  are  in  need  of  meat  since  the  buy- 
ing on  Friday  was  to  fill  only  the  Saturday  night,  Sunday,  and 
Monday  morning  needs.    It  would  have  been  unwise  for  the  re- 
tailer to  have  purchased  more  than  he  needed  for  these  days 
since  any  meat  left  over  Monday  night  would  have  to  be 
begeesed,  a  procedure  not  favorable  to  the  butcher.  Hence 
killing  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  usually  starts  at  six-thirty 
a.m.    On  the  other  days  of  the  week  the  normal  starting  time 
for  work  is  between  eight  and  nine  a.m. 

The  kosher  butcher  is  busy  in  his  store  all  morning, 
hence  his  only  time  to  leave  the  shop  comes  in  the  afternoon. 
Salesmen  or  tne  slaughter  houses  visit  the  trade  every  morning 
but  Saturday  to  get  orders  from  those  who  are  unable  to  visit 
the  coolers  to  select  their  own  meat.    The  salesman  not  only 
visits  the  shops  to  get  these  "pocket  orders"  but  to  urge  the 
buyers  to  get  to  the  market  and  purchase  their  needs. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  buyers  gather  in  the  cooler 
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and  go  about  the  business  of  "making  the  market."    The  "making 
of  the  market"  is  the  determining  and  the  fixing  of  the  prices 
on  the  various  grades  of  beef  cuts.    Not  unlike  the  days  of 
horse  trading  are  these  afternoon  hours  in  the  kosher  coolers. 
Butchers  rush  from  carcass  to  carcass  seeking  a  heavier  quar- 
ter of  beef,  a  leaner  quarter  or  perhaps  a  better  appearing 
quarter.    Several  may  desire  the  same  beef  and  bid  up  the 
price.    Other  quarters  may  have  little  demand  and  the  price 
will  be  weak.    The  whole  bargaining  process  is  one  of  keen  and 
strategic  higgling.    The  buyers  come  armed  with  government 
market  reports  to  guide  them  in  their  bidding.    The  telephone 
wires  between  the  various  slaughtering  houses  are  kept  busy  by 
the  buyers  in  order  to  get  the  trend  of  conditions  in  the  en-- 
tire  market  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality.    The  dominant  fac- 
tor in  setting  the  price  is  the  supply  of  slaughtered  beef.  A 
slight  change  in  the  quantity  of  meat  slaughtered  from  day  to 
day  may  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  price  in  a  very  short 
time.    Since  the  marketability  of  the  beef  has  a  very  limited 
life,  the  need  for  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  slaughtering 
house  management  in  selling  the  goods  quickly  and  at  the  best 
market  price  may  readily  be  recognized. 

The  prime  duty  of  every  salesman  is  to  get  all  the  slaugh- 
tered beef  sold  on  the  day  it  is  killed.    Meat  killed  on  Monday 
and  in  the  coolers  unsold  on  Tuesday  is  looked  upon  as  stale 
with  the  result  that  the  price  is  a  few  cents  lower.    All  this 
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hustle  and  bustle  takes  place  in  a  period  of  about  three  or 
four  hours.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  between 
kosher  marketing  and  the  general  marketing  which  goes  on  fairly 
evenly  during  the  entire  business  day. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  selling  period  the  salesmen 
write  up  their  sales  tickets.    These  are  sent  to  the  credit  de- 
partment for  approval.    Once  the  credit  of  the  retailer  has 
been  established,  the  beef  is  tagged  and  ready  for  shipment. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  procedure  explained  is  the  typi- 
cal practice  for  Greater  New  York  which  consumes  more  than  half 
of  the  total  kosher  beef  sold.    In  other  cities  the  marketing 
period  is  not  so  limited  but  the  same  methods  of  selection  and 
bargaining  prevail. 

Government  Aid  in  Kosher  Wholesale  Marketing 

For  many  years  the  kosher  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of 
the  city  of  New  York  was  subjected  to  an  unusual  abuse.  Slaugh- 
ter houses  killed  beeves  and  immediately  offered  them  for  sale 
to  any  one  who  appeared  on  the  scene.    This  was  a  decided  dis- 
advantage to  the  retail  butcher  who  was  kept  busy  in  his  shop 
during  the  morning.    There  grew  up  a  group  of  large  quantity 
buyers,  known  as  speculators,  who  came  to  the  wholesale  estab- 
lishments before  the  retailers  could  get  there  and  bought  up 
the  choice  beeves.-^    In  the  afternoon  the  retailers  coming  to 
the  coolers  found  all  the  best  grades  gone.    The  speculators 

1.    Correspondence  -  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  New  York  City 
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were  on  hand  to  offer  choice  fores  at  a  few  cents  higher  than 
the  regular  market  price.    There  was  left  to  the  butcher  the 
alternatives  of  buying  lower  priced  poorer  grades  from  the 
wholesaler  or  choice  grades  at  a  few  cents  higher  from  the 
speculator.    The  latter  was  the  more  expedient  if  retention  of 
customers  was  the  principal  factor.    The  speculators  main- 
tained their  own  delivery  and  credit  agencies. 

Despite  this  apparent  injustice,  there  was  nothing  which 
the  retailer  could  do.    The  wholesaler  admitted  the  injustice 
but  was  reluctant  to  take  a  step  for  fear  he  might  lose  the 
large  scale  buying  speculator.    The  retailers  suspected  col- 
lusion between  wholesaler  and  speculator  in  price  fixing, 
i^uite  often  the  wholesalers  defended  the  speculators  claiming 
that  if  cost  of  delivery  and  returned  meats  were  considered, 
tne  price  paid  was  higher  than  that  which  retailers  paid.  The 
whole  situation  was  unusual  in  that  the  retailer  by  his  pat- 
ronage was  keeping  the  undesirable  speculator  in  business.  At 
times  a  virtual  cornering  of  the  market  by  the  speculators 
existed. 

The  bubble  broke  on  October  19,  1928  when  over  six  thou- 
sand kosher  butchers  went  on  strike  refusing  to  open  their 
shops.    For  eleven  days  not  a  pound  of  kosher  beef  was  sold  in 
New  York  City.     In  the  homes  of  almost  two  million  inhabitants, 
the  principal  food,  meat,  was  not  available.    The  effect  was 
felt  in  the  cattle  centers  of  the  Middlewest  since  an  impor- 
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tant  outlet  for  their  products  was  shut  off.      On  the  sixth 
day  of  the  strike,  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  exercising  powers  granted  to  him  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921  stepped  in  to  heal  the 
breach.    The  butchers  demanded  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture set  the  daily  price  of  the  various  grades  of  kosher  beef. 
This  was  not  permitted  but  the  department  set  up  agencies 
whereby  kosher  butchers  WDuld  receive  the  current  market  quo- 
tations to  help  them  guide  their  purchases.    The  more  impor- 
tant result  was  tne  fixing  of  a  suitable  afternoon  hour  when 
the  trading  should  start.    On  October  31  the  strike  ended» 
Although  the  speculator  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  the 
butcher  feels  that  he  has  an  equal  chance.    Thus  the  United 
States  government  proved  to  be  a  valuable  agency  in  the  proper 
marketing  of  kosher  meats. 

Distribution  of  the  Beef 

The  carcasses  bought  are  distributed  to  the  kosher  re- 
tailers in  several  ways.    Very  many  of  the  retailers  have 
their  own  trucks  which  pick  up  the  beef  as  soon  as  it  is 
bought.    Those  butchers  who  buy  from  the  speculators  have 
their  product  delivered  by  that  agency.    However,  most  of  the 
meats  are  delivered  by  the  wholesalers  themselves;  every  con- 
cern maintaining  one  or  more  trucks.    These  carriers  are 
loaded  during  the  night  between  the  hours  of  eight  p.m.  and 

1.    The  Cattleman,  December  1928,  Page  38 
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five  a.m.    The  first  trucks  leave  the  plants  at  about  one- 
thirty  a.m.  and  the  last  at  about  five  a.m.    In  cities  of 
smaller  size  than  New  York  the  trucks  start  at  a  later  hour. 
In  Boston  the  usual  hour  is  about  six-thirty  in  the  morning. 

Regardless  of  who  delivers  tne  beef  to  the  retailer, 
there  must  be  furnished  certain  services  entirely  foreign  to 
tnose  supplied  to  non- Jewish  customers.    The  delivery  man  must 
know  where  the  key  to  the  store  is  kept.    Much  of  the  delivery 
is  done  during  the  nours  when  the  meat  shops  are  closed, 
either  during  the  night  or  on  the  Sabbath.    The  orthodox  Jew 
will  not  open  his  store  between  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  but 
he  must  see  to  it  that  meat  is  delivered  to  him  for  the  Satur- 
day nignt  rush.    A  key  to  the  store  is  left  in  a  corner  res- 
taurant, a  duplicate  is  given  to  tne  driver,  or  one  is  placed 
in  a  secret  place  known  to  the  delivery  man.     It  is  also  nec- 
essary for  the  man  carrying  in  the  beef  to  be  familiar  with 
the  retailer's  ice  box.    He  must  know  just  how  and  where  the 
buyer  prefers  to  have  his  meat  placed.    The  kosher  butcher, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  be  on  very 
friendly  relations  with  the  drivers.    These  truckmen  are  in  a 
position  to  secure  extra  beef  specialties  such  as  livers, 
lungs,  and  melts  (spleen)  for  their  favored  ones  on  the  route. 

Peculiarities  in  Marketing 

The  unusual  character  of  the  Hebraic  calendar  has  a  pecu- 
liar effect  on  the  marketing  of  kosher  beef.    Orthodox  Jews 
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are  reluctant  to  work  on  any  religious  holidays  hence  there  is 
no  killing  on  these  days.    This  means  that  no  shipments  of 
cattle  to  the  East  are  made  just  prior  to  the  holy  seasons. 
It  may  be  said  that  during  these  periods  the  demand  for  poul- 
try and  dairy  products  increases,  and  in  this  regard  the 
Jewish  holy  seasons  are  similar  to  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
of  the  non-Jew,    Certain  situations  caused  by  the  interaction 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gregorian  calendar  may  well  be  illustrated 
here. 

It  quite  often  happens  that  a  Jewish  holiday  falls  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.     Incidentally,  all  religious  holidays  ex- 
cept the  Day  of  Atonement  are  of  two  days  duration.    The  re- 
tailer must  buy  enough  on  Friday  to  supply  his  trade  with 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  needs.    Friday  will  be  a  day  of 
wild  and  heavy  buying  at  the  slaughter  houses.    Saturday,  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  light,  the  retail  shops  will  be  closed  but 
the  meat  will  be  delivered;  there  will  be  no  killing  on  Satur- 
day for  the  shohet  dares  not  work  Saturday  night, and  Sunday 
trade  will  be  very  heavy  at  the  retailer's.    Sunday,  wholesale 
establishments  will  be  closed  for  this  is  a  non-Jewish  holiday. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  no  slaughtering  takes  place.  Wednesday 
morning,  practically  every  retailer  will  need  beef;  few  have 
bought  enough  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  for  this  day 
since  meat  kept  from  Friday  would  have  to  be  begeesed  Monday 
evening  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  stale  by  the  consumer  on 
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Wednesday,    Consequently,  the  slaughter  houses  will  open  at 
dark  on  Tuesday  for  Jewish  holidays  begin  and  end  at  sundown. 
Slaughtering  will  go  on  all  night.     In  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  butchers  will  collect  at  the  coolers  and  select  their 
next  day*s  needs.    Trade  will  be  extremely  brisk  and  the  quo- 
tations at  this  period  may  run  as  high  as  six  cents  more  than 
those  of  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.    The  kill  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  butchers  in  the  morning  without  even  the  cus- 
tomary cooling;  such  beef  is  flabby  and  is  usually  a  losing 
proposition  for  the  retailer. 

A  similar  situation  arises  when  Christmas  falls  on  Monday. 
Saturday  is  a  Jewish  holiday;  Sunday,  a  non-Jewish  holiday; 
and  Monday,  Christmas,  a  day  on  which  all  Gentiles  hope  to  be 
at  home  with  their  families.    Beef  slaughtered  on  Friday  will 
not  have  a  favorable  demand  on  Tuesday  because  of  the  begees- 
ing  requirement.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  start  killing 
at  midnight  on  Monday  and  deliver  early  Tuesday  morning. 
Prices,  under  these  conditions,  are  very  strong  during  the 
early  hours. 

Other  similar  occurrences  during  the  year  may  be  men- 
tioned but  the  above  will  suffice  to  show  situations  entirely 
peculiar  and  unknown  to  the  general  trade. 
Accounting  for  the  Wholesale  Division 
The  cost  accounting  for  the  general  meat  industry  is 
very  involved  since  the  packer *s  work  is  divided  into  many 
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operations.    A  complete  review  of  the  entire  subject  may  be 
obtained  by  reading  "Packinghouse  Accounting",  issued  by  the 
Committee  on  Accounting  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers.    With  regard  to  the  kosher  division  it  may  be  said 
that  the  ordinary  procedure  is  used  in  cost  finding.  Rather 
than  to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  above  book,  it  is 
more  advisable  to  point  out  the  few  accounting  points  in  which 
the  kosher  branch  differs  from  the  general. 

In  finding  the  cost  of  kosher  beef  the  forequarters  must 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  shohetim  and  whatever  aids  they 
may  have.    The  charge  for  handling  and  feeding  the  live  cattle 
on  their  journey  from  the  western  buying  centers  to  the  east- 
ern slaughtering  points  must  be  charged  entirely  to  the  fores; 
the  reason  for  this  is  clear  when  it  is  realized  that  hinds 
shipped  dressed  from  the  Mississippi  centers  do  not  have  this 
expense.    Another  charge  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  koshered 
fores  is  the  difference  in  freight  charges  between  live  cattle 
and  dressed  carcasses  of  similar  sized  beeves. 

It  is  estimated  by  wholesalers  that  the  above  expenses 
raise  the  price  of  the  fores  two  dollars  per  hundred  pounds.^ 
The  usual  selling  price  for  kosher,  beef  is  approximately  four 
dollars  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than  for  non-kosher  beef. 
From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  wholesaler  in  normal  times 
obtains  a  sizeable  extra  profit  by  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
kosher  trade* 

1.    Interview  -  Mr.  Benjamin  Krivitsky,  Manager  of 
Kosher  Division,  Swift  and  Company,  Somerville,  Massachusetts 
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Poultry  Wholesaling 

No  discussion  of  kosher  meat  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the  procedure  followed  in  the  wholesaling  of 
poultry.    The  chicken  man,  as  the  poultry  dealer  is  called  by 
retailers,  buys  live  birds  from  the  large  commission  houses  or 
from  chicken  raisers  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  slaughter  house;  these  country  fowl  are  brought  into  town 
by  the  wholesalers'  own  trucks.    Prices  are  fixed  by  q.uota- 
tions  for  the  various  types  of  poultry  given  in  the  government 
marketing  reports. 

The  heavy  business  day  for  kosher  poultry  comes  on  Thurs- 
day, the  day  on  which  the  consumers  buy  fowl  for  the  Friday 
evening  or  Saturday  afternoon  meal.    On  this  day  killing 
starts  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  rather  than  at  the  cus- 
tomary seven  o'clock.    The  selling  orders  are  obtained  by  the 
owner  himself  through  visiting  or  calling  the  buyers;  the 
large  poultry  houses  may  have  salesmen.    The  killing  is  lim- 
ited to  the  number  of  fowl  which  have  been  ordered. 

The  process  of  slaughtering  for  the  Jewish  trade  differs 
considerably  from  the  generally-used  method  of  chopping  the 
head  off  by  an  axe.    The  shohet  crosses  the  wings  of  the  bird 
so  that  it  shall  not  flap  about.    Holding  the  animal  by  the 
neck,  he  plucks  a  few  feathers  from  the  region  of  the  larynx 
and  then  severs  windpipe,  gullet,  the  principal  veins,  and 
arteries  of  the  throat;  he  then  strikes  tbe  bird's  head 
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against  a  solid  piece  of  wood.     A  plucker  removes  the  feathers 
before  sending  the  fowl  to  the  retailer.     All  plucking  is  done 
by  hand,  a  procedure  which  differs  greatly  from  the  general 
method  of  first  loosening  the  feathers  by  immersing  the  bird 
in  warm  water. 

The  chickens  are  tossed  into  burlap  bags  having  a  capac- 
ity of  about  twenty-five  pieces  each  and  are  sent  to  the  re- 
tailer.    It  is  important  that  the  stock  reach  the  butcher 
before  the  body  heat  of  the  fowl  has  disappeared.    Many  cus- 
tomers will  not  buy  poultry  which  is  not  warm.    The  writer  has 
seen  many  women  refuse  to  buy  a  chicken, that  had  been  killed 
only  six  hours  before,  because  they  could  not  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  animal's  body. 

The  credit  period  for  the  poultry  trade  is  one  week; 
bills  must  be  paid  on  Wednesday  or  the  wholesaler  will  refuse 
to  supply  fowl  for  the  Thursday  rush.    Butchers  with  unusual 
reputation  may  have  two  weeks'  credit. 
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THE  RETAIL  DIVISION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


VI.    THE  RETAIL  DIVISION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


The  Kosher  Butcher:     His  Conduct 

The  kosher  butcher  presents  an  oddity  comparable  to  no 
other  tradesman  of  our  day.     It  is  quite  true  that  one  who 
makes  or  dispenses  religious  articles  must  have  an  air  of  so- 
lemnity about  him.     So  too,  undertakers  must  know  and  follow 
the  rules  of  their  churches  in  conducting  funerals.  However, 
nowhere  but  in  kosher  butchering  do  we  find  rules  of  moral, 
religious,  and  social  conduct  which  a  merchant  must  follow  in 
dispensing  a  principal  food  product. 

The  religious  code  governing  the  types  of  meat  which  may 
be  eaten  makes  it  essential  that  the  retailer  shall  be  fami- 
liar with  his  religion.    The  Jewish  butcher  must  be  a  church 
member;  he  who  does  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
follow  the  religious  precepts  of  the  Jew  cannot  be  trusted  to 
carry  out  honestly  the  prohibition  against  selling  treifahs. 
Attendance  at  the  Sabbath  morning  services  in  the  synagogue  is 
no  matter  of  cnoice  if  one  hopes  to  remain  in  good  favor  with 
his  devout  customers;  absence  for  an  extended  period  would 
arouse  suspicion  of  the  butcher *s  piety  and  might  lead  to  un- 
desirable results.    The  move  against  an  unpious  tradesman 
would  be  conducted  by  a  "whispering  campaign."    The  younger 
generations  mignt  be  inclined  to  pass  over  tne  above  omissions 
but  every  customer  lost  is  a  setback. 

Travel  on  the  aaboath  is  pronioited.    It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  a  violation  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  a  young 
man  is  overlooked  but  on  the  part  of  an  elderly  butcher  calls 
forth  reprimand  from  the  pious  customers.    The  opening  of  a 
shop  on  the  Sabbath  is  eq_uivalent  to  heresy.     A  Jewish  butcher 
seen  eating  the  products  of  a  hog  or  frequenting  a  non-kosher 
restaurant  would  come  under  a  ban.     Indeed,  so  far  does  the 
vigilance  go  in  certain  congregations  that  the  tradesman's 
moral  and  social  life  is  a  matter  of  church  affairs. 

The  greatest  transgression  on  the  part  of  a  kosher  butch- 
er is  selling  treifah  meat  under  the  guise  of  kosher.    This  is 
no  uncommon  practice  among  those  who  desire  to  make  the  long 
profit  between  the  cost  of  treifah  fores  and  the  selling  price 
of  kosher  beef Any  one  apprehended  selling  treifah  meat  is 
publicly  denounced  from  the  synagogue  altar  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing.   The  followers  of  the  faith  are  warned  not  to  buy  at  that 
particular  butcher's  shop  under  penalty  of  having  all  dishes 
used  in  preparing  and  serving  the  meat  declared  treifah.  It 
is  remarkable  to  note  the  number  of  impersonally  religious  and 
non-orthodox  Jews  who  turn  against  a  butcher  of  the  calibre 
just  mentioned* 

The  slow  modernization  of  kosher  retailing  by  the  young 
men  entering  the  meat  business  has  done  much  to  lessen  the 
zeal  of  those  who  would  have  the  butcher  follow  in  the  steps 
of  his  predecessors.    Cleaner  and  more  up-to-date  shops  plus 
present  day  willingness  to  serve  are  keeping  the  thoughts  of 

!•    So  well  known  is  tiiis  practice  tnat  Mr,  B.  F, 
Car thy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics made  mention  of  it  in  his  correspondence  to  the  writer, 
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the  customers  on  these  factors  rather  than  on  age  old  customs. 
It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  any  wide  deviation 
from  the  general  conduct  of  kosher  butchers  would  long  be  tol- 
erated. 

His  Shop 

New  York  City,  the  principal  kosher  meat  center,  has  over 
six  thousand  meat  markets  carrying  kosher  beef  only  and  these 
stores  constitute  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  meat  markets  of 
the  city.l    -phe  question  at  once  inspired  by  this  statement  is, 
how  does  it  happen  that  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  city  have  fifty  per  cent  of  the  meat  markets.  The 
answer  is  that  the  kosher  markets  are  smaller  than  the  general 
markets.    The  Jews  have  no  large  markets  to  correspond  in  any 
degree  to  Faneuil  Hall  of  Boston  or  Center  Market  House  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  two  of  the  better  known  markets  of 
the  country.    All  kosher  shops  are  small  and  probably  do  not 
average  over  one  experienced  helper  per  store;  the  reason  for 
the  large  number  of  shops  is  the  small  investment  needed  to 
open  a  meat  market. 

The  layout  and  fixtures  of  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  kosher  markets  are  simple  and  inexpensive.    A  description 
of  the  usual  shop  will  be  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  visual- 
ize the  kosher  meat  retailing  establishment.    The  windows  are 
built  up  to  a  height  of  four  feet  for  displaying  meat  cuts, 

1.    The  National  Provisioner  -  November  12,  1932,  Page  22 
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At  the  rear  of  the  window  a  bar  with  hooks  attached  is  run 
across  at  a  height  of  about  six  feet;  this  is  used  for  hanging 
livers,  lungs,  melts,  and  poultry.    There  will  be  one  or  two 
benches  and  a  block.    These  run  along  the  width  or  depth  of 
the  store  at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  wall.  The 
benches  are  used  for  display  purposes  and  to  afford  a  place  on 
which  to  trim  the  beef  to  meet  the  customer's  demands.     On  the 
block,  bones  are  chopped  and  heavy  cuts  such  as  ribs  are  kept. 
To  the  rear  of  the  benches  is  a  shelf  of  the  same  height  which 
extends  the  full  length  of  the  counters.    Cash  register,  scale, 
wrapping  materials  and  meat    grinder  are  usually  found  here. 
Above  the  shelf  are  racks  to  which  hooks  are  attached;  these 
are  used  to  display  cuts  of  beef  and  for  holding  knives, 
cleavers,  and  saws.    The  largest  item  of  expense,  the  ice  box, 
is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  store  in  a  position  most  advanta- 
geous to  the  butcher. 

From  the  above  description  it  is  q^uite  clear  that  the 
usual  kosher  butcher  shop  involves  an  investment  of  very  little 
over  eight  hundred  dollars;  of  this  amount  only  fifty  per  cent 
need  be  paid  at  the  outset  since  ice  box,  scale,  register,  and 
grinder  may  be  paid  for  in  installments.    A  number  of  estab- 
lishments use  glass  show  cases  and  electric  refrigerators  but 
these  comprise  a  small  minority  of  the  total  shops. 

By  way  of  comparison  it  is  worth  mentioning  the  differ- 
ence in  stock  of  trade  between  the  kosher  and  Gentile  meat 
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shops o    The  Jewish  meat  market  is  just  what  the  name  implies; 
only  heef  and  poultry  are  sold.    The  Gentile  market,  in  almost 
every  case,  carries  a  line  of  groceries  in  conjunction  with  its 
meat  business. 

Retail  Kosher  Cutting 

In  the  discussion  of  wholesale  cuts  it  was  said  that  the 
ways  of  cutting  beef  were  numbered  and  varied;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  retail  methods.    It  is  the  aim  of  every  butcher  to  cut 
up  his  beef  in  the  manner  which  will  net  him  the  most  profit 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  his  customers.    Every  tradesman  is 
sure  he  knows  the  best  way  to  do  this  and  proceeds  along  his 
own  lines.    The  general  method  of  cutting  the  fore quarter  for 
the  kosher  trade  and  the  household  uses  for  such  cuts  will  now 
be  explained.    Reference  to  Plate  No.  II  will  allow  the  reader  to 
follow  the  discussion  with  greater  ease. 

The  retailer  starts  cutting  at  A,  the  plate  end  of  the 
quarter,  at  a  distance  of  about  the  span  of  thumb  and  index 
finger  from  the  uppermost  meat  in  the  rib.    He  proceeds  down 
the  quarter  toward  the  neck,  passing  through  the  shoulder  bone 
B  and  terminating  at  C.    The  ribs  and  blade  bone  are  severed  by 
a  saw.    The  quarter  has  now  been  cut  into  a  back  and  Boston 
rattle . 

Section  One  is  known  as  the  rib.    As  was  previously  ex- 
plained, under  wholesale  cutting  this  cut  contains  five  ribs  in 
Boston  and  seven  ribs  in  all  other  cities.    This  part  of  the 
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beef  is  the  choicest  in  the  whole  forequarter  and  its  use  is 
confined  to  steaks  and  roasts.     The  quality  of  the  meat  becomes 
better  the  nearer  the  hind  is  approached.    The  price  of  the  rib 
is  the  highest  of  all  cuts. 

Section  Two  is  known  as  the  chuck;  this  division  contains 
the  first  five  ribs  of  the  animal.    The  last  rib  of  the  chuck 
and  the  first  of  the  rib  are  called  rib  chucks,  M,  and  make  an 
excellent  roasting  meat.     The  middle  section  is  cut  into  slices 
about  two  and  one  half  inches  thick;  these  are  used  for  pot 
roast  and  cooking  meat.    The  lower  part  where  the  blade  bone 
has  been  sawed  away  from  the  forearm  is  very  fleshy;  this  is 
cut  into  thin  slices  known  as  chuck  steaks  or  undercuts. 

Section  Three  is  the  neck  of  the  beast.  The  meat  of  this 
part  is  very  bloody  and  is  used  for  making  beef  tea.  The  more 
common  uses  are  for  stew  beef  and  hamburger. 

The  other  half  of  the  quarter  may  now  be  cut  up.  The 
foreshank  is  removed  by  cutting  the  tissue  under  the  shank  and 
forearm  along  well  defined  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
shoulder  and  brisket.    This  gives  one  piece  containing  shank 
and  upper  forearm  (Sections  Four  and  Five). 

Section  Four  is  known  as  the  shoulder.    The  upper  forearm 
down  to  just  above  the  elbow  is  used  for  steaks  and  roasts. 
This  cut  is  second  only  to  the  rib  in  the  quality  of  the  steak 
and  is  known  as  shoulder  steak. 

Section  Five  is  known  as  both  shank  and  shin.    The  muscle 
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on  the  underneath  side  is  removed  and  used  for  cooking  or 
roasting.    The  trade  name  is  "rolling  pins"  or  "kulkey'*.  The 
muscle  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shank  is  removed  and  called 
"book";  tnis  is  used  for  flavoring  soup. 

The  remaining  section  of  quarter  is  cut  as  follows:  At 
approximately  the  sixth  rib,  D,  the  cutter  goes  down  to  the 
first  layer  of  fat  and  then  follows  along  line  D  E  F  of  the 
diagram;  by  cutting  under  Section  Eight  at  the  first  layer  of 
inner  fat  the  brisket  is  removed.    The  remaining  Sections,  Six 
and  Seven,  are  the  flank  which  extends  under  the  retail  bris- 
ket the  full  length  of  the  ribs  and  the  plate  flank.  The 
flank  extends  under  the  brisket  the  full  length  of  the  ribs. 
These  are  boned  and  then  separated  at  the  sixth  rib. 

Section  Sight,  the  brisket,  is  always  under  heavy  de- 
mand«    This  part  of  the  meat  is  used  for  pot  roast  and  braised 
beef.    Because  of  its  texture  the  brisket  is  especially 
adapted  for  slicing;  hence  this  cut  is  made  into  corned  beef 
and  sold  in  delicatessen  markets.    The  popularity  of  the 
Jewish  corned  beef  is  increasing  rapidly  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

Sections  Six  and  Seven  are  used  for  soup  meat.    The  plate 
flank  is  very  often  corned  and  made  into  rolled  beef.  There 
is  a  wide  divergence  between  the  methods  used  in  New  York  and 
Boston  for  cutting  these  sections.     In  Boston  the  meat  is  cut 
along  the  direction  of  the  ribs,  in  New  York  it  is  cut  across 
the  direction  of  the  ribs;  in  brief,  one  method  cuts  at  right 
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angles  to  the  other. 

In  addition  to  these  general  cuts  and  uses  we  have  speci- 
alties.    A  few  of  these  follow: 

Kosher  Bacon: ^    The  plate  flank  is  cured,  smoked,  and 
then  sliced  similar  to  bacon;  this  is  known  as  kosher  or 
"belly"  bacon.     Although  this  product  has  met  with  consider- 
able success  in  Chicago,  its  use  in  the  eastern  markets  is 
very  slight. 

Kosher  Bologna  and  Sausage:-^    The  trimmings  and  off -color 
meat  nave  a  use  in  the  manufacture  of  kosher  sausage  and 
bologna.    The  meat  is  soaked  and  salted  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  then  it  is  chopped  and  placed  in  large  or  small 
kosher  beef  casings  to  give  bologna  or  sausage,  respectively. 

Beef  Fat:     The  fat  from  the  beef,  especially  that  of  the 
brisket,  is  used  by  housewives  for  frying  purposes.    This  is 
prepared  by  boiling  out  the  oily  fluid  of  the  fat  and  preserv- 
ing it  in  jars. 

Kosner  Specialties:     The  Jewish  trade  uses  almost  all  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  animal;  the  trade  name  for  these  is 
"offal".     Liver  and  tongues  of  koshered  cattle  have  the  same 
uses  as  those  of  non-koshered  beef.    The  brains  are  boiled  and 
mashed  into  a  home  delicacy.    The  melts  (spleen)  is  skinned, 
split  open,  stuffed,  and  baked  to  make  a  desirable  side  dish. 
The  lungs  are  boiled  and  served  as  an  entree.    Even  the  feet 

1.    What  "Kosher"  Means  to  the  Meat  Industry,  Page  8, 
Monthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandmen,  June,  1929,  Armour  and 
Company 
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go  to  make  up  a  gelatinous  mass  which  tempts  the  appetites  at 
meal  time. 

Retailing  Poultry 

The  retailing  of  kosher  killed  poultry  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  general  trade.    Chickens  come  into  the 
butcher  shop  soon  after  slaughter;  here  they  are  sold  and 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  principal  thought  to  be  kept 
in  mind  by  retailers  is  to  have  warm  chickens,  those  which 
still  retain  body  heat,  in  the  shop  whenever  possible.!  If 
the  number  of  chickens  needed  during  a  day  is  two  hundred,  it 
is  advisable  for  the  retailer  to  order  these  in  lots  of  fifty 
spread  over  the  day.    This  will  result  in  newly  killed  poultry 
coming  into  the  store  continually  and  leaving  little  chance 
for  many  chickens  to  get  cold. 

Business  Methods 

Arnold  Schueren  in  his  very  informative  book,  "Meat 
Retailing",  says  of  the  butchers  of  the  United  States,  "The 
man  engaged  in  the  retail  meat  industry  today  must  realize 
first  of  all  that  to  be  a  successful  meat  retailer,  it  does 
not  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  butchering  but  rather 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  retailer  is  primarily  a  re- 
tail distributor  of  meats  -  a  business  man  engaged  in  the  re- 
tail meat  business  -  and  that  he  is  not  merely  conducting  a 
butcher  shop."^ 

This  statement  sums  up  excellently  the  cure  for  the  ills 

1.  See  section  on  wholesaling  poultry  in  Chapter  IV 

2.  "Meat  Retailing"  by  Arnold  Schueren,  Page  17 
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of  the  kosher  butchers*  business  methods.    Being  largely 
people  of  very  limited  education,  these  butcners  have  in  their 
minds  just  one  thought,  the  meat  must  be  sold.     Cost  figures 
and  margin  of  profit  are  given  little  or  no  consideration.  In 
fact,  the  belief  is  prevalent  that  it  is  good  business  prac- 
tice to  sell  meat  at  a  small  loss  per  pound  as  long  as  the 
volume  of  trade  is  large.    Wholesalers  have  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  impress  upon  kosher  butchers  the  fact  that  meat  must 
not  be  given  away  without  regard  to  tne  margin  between  cost 
and  selling  price.     Consequently,  the  number  who  enter  the 
kosher  meat  business,  operate  for  about  a  year,  and  then  give 
it  up,  is  large. 1 

Another  business  problem  confronting  the  kosher  meat  re- 
tailer is  that  of  accounts  receivable.    As  was  once  before 
said,  the  shops  are  small,  hence  the  personal  touch  between 
owner  and  customer  is  great.    This  condition  always  results 
in  a  charge  business  which  cannot  easily  be  stopped.     In  pe- 
riods of  unemployment  tne  kosher  butcher  loses  doubly:  first, 
he  fails  to  get  what  the  customer  owes  him;  secondly,  he 
loses  the  customer's  patronage  since  he  cannot  continue  to 
give  credit. 

Accounting  for  Small  Kosher  Meat  Retailers 
Accounting  for  a  kosher  meat  market  is  no  way  different 
from  that  employed  for  any  other  kind  of  meat  market.  The 

1,     Interview:  Mr,  Benjamin  Krivitsky,  Manager  of  Kosher 
Division,  Swift  and  Company,  Somerville,  Massachusetts 
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main  difficulty  is  in  getting  a  system  wnich  the  butcher  can 
use  without  the  aid  of  a  bookkeeper.    The  bookkeeping  method 
must  be  simple  and  clear,  it  must  require  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  time.    The  keeping  of  records  is  essential  for  the  general 
purpose  of  knowing  the  detailed  facts  concerning  the  business 
and  for  the  specific  purpose  or  being  able  to  file  the  state 
and  feaeral  income  tax  returns. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published 
two  excellent  pamphlets-^  on  accounting  for  small  retail  meat 
shops;  with  slight  modifications  these  may  be  used  by  kosher 
butchers.     Those  retailers  who  are  able  to  hire  a  bookkeeper 
may  use  any  of  the  simple  meat  retailing  systems  found  in  ac- 
counting books  and  journals.     A  system  practical  for  those  who 
have  small  shops  and  are  unable  to  hire  help  follows: 

In  the  system  to  be  used  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  record 
of  cash  coming  in  and  cash  going  out.  All  unpaid  bills  should 
be  filed.    A  list  of  customers*  accounts  is  kept. 

Books  used:     1,  A  day  book    2.  A  ledger    3,  A  sixteen 
column  journal. 

The  day  book  is  used  for  recording  credit  sales  and  pay- 
ments by  customers  on  account.    The  butcher  should  list  in 

1  A,    Records  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for 
Small  Retail  Meat  Shops 

1  B,    Preparation  of  Profit  and  Loss  Statements  for 
Retail  Meat  Shops 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
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this  book  the  date,  the  name  of  customer,  and  the  quantity, 
description,  and  amount  of  the  sale.    For  payments  only  date, 
name,  and  amount  need  be  recorded.     Any  discount  or  adjustment 
made  in  a  customer's  account  should  be  entered  in  this  book. 

The  ledger  is  used  for  keeping  each  customer's  account. 
Each  page  should  have  the  name  of  a  customer  at  the  top.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  use  a  system  of  debits  and  credits 
as  used  in  double  entry  bookkeeping.    The  butcher  uses  the 
debit  side  of  the  book  to  post  the  customers*  purchases  from 
the  day  book.    The  column  should  be  totaled  weekly,  always 
carrying  along  the  balance.     If  a  pajnuent  is  made,  the  column 
should  be  totaled  and  the  payment  then  subtracted  to  show  the 
balance.     After  the  left  column  has  been  used,  the  butcher 
simply  brings  the  balance  forward  to  the  right  or  credit  col- 
umn.    In  reality,  this  ledger  has  but  one  continuous  column. 
Postings  from  day  book  to  ledger  are  made  as  often  as  needs 
demand. 

In  place  of  the  two  books  described  above  the  butcher  may 
employ  a  slip  or  McCasky  system. 

The  sixteen  column  journal  is  used  for  purposes  of  keeping 
a  general  record  of  the  business  and  for  preparing  a  profit  and 
loss  statement.  Plate  III  illustrates  the  form  and  use  of  this 
book.  The  first  seven-eighths  of  the  book  should  be  used  for  a 
daily  record  of  cash  in  and  cash  out,  the  last  eighth  should  be 
a  monthly  record  of  the  same. 

The  columns  are  headed  as  shown  in  the  plate.    The  names 
may  seem  over-simple  and  elementary  but  knowing  the  type  of  in- 
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dividuals  for  whom  the  system  is  given,  the  writer  feels  that 
it  is  better  to  go  into  detail.  An  explanation  of  the  use  of 
each  coliunn  follows: 

1.  Date:    Record  the  month  and  day.    Each  line  will  be 
used  for  a  different  day. 

2.  Received  for  goods  sold  (in):    Record  the  amount  of 
money  taken  in  from  customers  during  the  day.    Do  not  differ- 
entiate between  cash  paid  for  goods  bought  during  the  day  and 
cash  paid  for  goods  sold  in  the  past.     If  any  money  has  been 
withdrawn  during  the  day,  add  this  to  the  amount  in  the  drawer 
at  the  end  of  the  day  and  subtract  the  amount  put  in  by  the 
owner  for  change  purposes;  tne  result  will  be  the  number  to  be 
recorded. 

3.  Paid  for  meat  (out) :    Record  all  amounts  paid  for  beef 
or  meat  proaucts.    Note  that  only  payments  actually  made  are 
recorded.     Credit  buying  is  not  entered  until  payment  is  made. 

4.  Paid  for  poultry  (out):    Do  the  same  for  poultry  as  is 
done  in  column  3  for  beef. 

5.  Wages  of  employees  (out):    Enter  payments  to  workers 
including  ovnier's  own  family.    Do  not  include  owner *s  salary. 
In  almost  all  kosher  shops  the  delivery  man  is  also  a  meat 
cutter;  therefore  enter  nis  salary  in  this  column. 

6.  Ice  (out):     The  cash  paid  for  ice  or  power  for  malting 
ice  is  recorded  here. 

7.  Coal,  oil,  gas,  lights  (out):    Any  amounts  spent  for 
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the  four  named  commodities  are  entered* 

8.  Paper,  bags,  twine  (out):    All  money  spent  for  wrap- 
ping material  is  entered  here. 

9.  Delivery  expense  (out):    Enter  here  the  amounts  paid 
for  gasoline,  oil,  tires,  garage  rent,  etc.    Do  not  enter  any 
payments  made  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  delivery  car  or 
truck. 

10.  11.    Unlisted  expenses  (out):    Those  expenses  which 
have  no  column  of  their  own  should  be  listed  in  column  10. 
Column  11  is  used  for  naming  these  expenses. 

12.  Rent  (out):     List  amount  paid  for  use  of  shop. 

13,  14.    Blanks:     These  may  be  used  for  any  items  which 
the  owner  may  feel  has  need  of  a  special  column. 

15.  Paid  for  fixtures,  car:     Cash  paid  for  fixtures  or  a 
car  is  entered  here.    These  amounts  are  not  expenses  but  in- 
crease the  assets  of  the  business. 

16.  Owner  took:    Enter  any  money  taken  by  the  owner 
whether  as  salary  or  in  any  other  form. 

During  the  day  the  proprietor  records  on  a  pad  or  in  a 
section  of  the  day  book  every  payment  made  by  check  or  cash; 
these  will  not  be  more  than  five  or  six  per  day  in  a  small 
kosher  meat  shop.    At  the  end  of  the  day  only  five  minutes 
will  be  used  up  in  entering  the  amounts  on  the  daily  record. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  the  columns  are  totaled  and  the 
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sums  transferred  to  the  vveekly  record. 

With  only  a  small  amount  of  work  daily  the  owner  has  made 
a  record  which  will  enable  him  to  find  out  his  profit  or  loss 
for  any  period.    The  reader  may  have  noticed  that  columns  2-12 
contained  the  word  "in"  or  "out".    The  purpose  of  this  will 
now  be  apparent.    The  proprietor  adds  the  "ins"  together,  from 
these  he  subtracts  the  sum  of  all  the  "outs",  the  result  is 
profit  or  loss  without  giving  recognition  to  certain  adjust- 
ments.   These  adjustments  are  for  inventories,  amounts  unpaid 
on  current  purchases,  uncollected  on  sales,  depreciation,  and 
meat  taken  by  owner  for  personal  use. 

Instead  of  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  computing  de- 
preciation the  owner  of  a  small  kosher  meat  shop  may  use  sizty 
dollars  per  year  as  an  arbitrary  figure.    The  justice  in  this 
may  be  brought  out  by  the  following;    The  average  shop  has 
eight  hundred  dollars  worth  of  fixtures.     These  will  last  ten 
years,  at  the  end  of  wnich  their  value  will  be  two  hundred 
dollars.    Thus  the  annual  depreciation  is  one  tenth  of  six 
hundred  dollars  or  sixty  dollars.    Although  this  amount  is  not 
accurate  mathematically,  it  is  close  enough  to  cause  no  appreci- 
able mistake  in  the  result.     Depreciation  on  a  car  may  also  be 
approximated  at  one  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  new  car  per  year. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  meat  taken  for  personal  use 
by  the  owner,  a  rough  estimate  will  be  little  short  of  the  true 
value  found  by  actual  record.    The  estimate  may  therefore  be 
used  in  finding  profit  or  loss. 
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In  regard  to  the  other  adjustments  it  may  be  remembered 
from  the  discussion  on  begeesing  meat  that  the  inventory  is 
never  over  three  days  requirements.     In  practice,  unpaid  pur- 
chases are  seldom  over  two  weeks  or  four  per  cent  of  a  total 
year*s  buying.    Unpaid  sales  also  cover  about  two  weeks'  busi- 
ness.   From  these  statements  it  may  be  shown  that  profit  or  loss 
found  on  the  so-called  "casn  basis"  is  in  accord  with  that  found 
on  the  "accrual  basis "."^  Tnerefore,  by  merely  using  the  cash 
records  similar  to  Plate  III  and  giving  recognition  to  deprecia- 
tion and  meat  used  by  the  owner  the  profit  and  loss  statement  is 
easily  made  up.    A  hypothetical  statement  follows; 

Central  Meat  Market 
Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss 
Year  Ending  December  31,1932 

Received  for  goods  sold  •$25,142,60 

Purchases  of  meat  $13,245.18 
Purchases  of  poultry  6,200.00 

Cost  of  goods  sold  19,445.18 
Gross  profit  5,697.42 

Expenses: 

Wages  1,400.00 

Ice  318.78 

Coal,  oil,  etc.  478.17 

Paper,  etc.  268.58 

Delivery  expense  677.34 

Rent  480.00 

Unlisted  expenses  561.37 

Depreciation  60.00 

Total  expenses  4,244.24 

1,453.18 

Meat  taken  by  owner  201. 14 

NET  PROFIT  $1,654.32 

1.    The  reader  may  prove  this  statement  as  follows:  Take 
any  profit  and  loss  statement  made  out  on  a  cash  basis  in  which 
sales  are  not  over  $25,000.    Now  make  this  out  on  an  accrual 
basis  by  increasing  sales  4^  (two  weeks'  requirements).  Like- 
wise increase  purchases  4^,  make  inventory        of  purchases,  and 
set  up  loss  from  bad  debts  at        of  sales.    The  reader  will  note 
by  this  that  profit  or  loss  by  either  method  does  not  vary  2%. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  AND  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY 


VII.  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY 


Growth  of  the  Trade  Association 

For  many  years  kosher  butchers  were  bothered  by  unfair 
competitors  who  went  out  into  the  general  market,  bought 
treifah  fores  at  five  to  eight  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than 
the  kosher  ones,  and  then  sold  these  at  the  same  price  which 
the  legitimate  butcher  paid  for  his  meat.     Control  over  this 
practice  was  practically  impossible;  no  one  had  any  jurisdic- 
tion to  put  a  halt  to  it. 

The  first  attempt  at  control  came  from  the  synagogue.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  representative  of  that  body  visit  each 
butcher  twice  daily  to  inspect  the  meat.    This  plan  met  with 
almost  unanimous  consent  and  was  put  into  operation.  Each 
butcher  displayed  in  his  window  a  card  signed  by  the  board  of 
inspectors  of  the  synagogue  signifying  that  the  shop  was  under 
continual  inspection.    For  a  time  the  plan  worked  well  but  lack 
of  unity  between  the  numerous  synagogues  of  cities  brought  lax- 
ity in  operation.    Treifah  meat  sold  under  the  guise  of  kosher 
began  to  hurt  the  industry. 

In  1926  the  kosher  butchers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  banded  together  in  their  respective  cities  to  set  up 
trade  associations  to  combat  this  evil  and  to  foster  better 
spirit  in  the  industry.    New  York  called  its  association  the 
Master  Butchers  Guild  of  New  York,  Boston  named  its  the  United 
Kosher  Butchers  of  Massachusetts,  and  Philadelphia  gave  its  the 
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Don't  buy  poultry  without  a  sign  of  Kasrus 

Every  Kosher  chicken  must  have  a  ring  as  a  sign  of 
Kasrus,  and  the  chicken  without  a  Kasrus  sign  is  not  Kosher. 
The  wholesaler  who  sends  poultry  without  Kasrus  signs  and  | 
the  dealer  who  accepts  it,  will  be  prohibited  to  sell  Kosher  | 
poultry,  and  those  who  buy  such  poultry  even  if  it  is  taken  | 
from  slaughterer  make  their  house  TREIF  and  must  inquire 
of  the  Rabbis  about  their  dishes. 
I  AVOID  TREIFES!    Demand  of  your  dealer  a  Ring  of 

%     Kasrus  on  every  chicken  you  buy. 

i  We  wish  you  all  A  Happy  New  Year 

I  Council  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  Mass.  i 

~"      "PLATE  ET. 


title  of  Kosher  Butchers  Association  of  Philadelphia.  Since 
that  time  every  city  having  a  niunber  of  kosher  butchers  has 
formed  a  similar  group.    Each  group  is  self -operating  but  all 
cooperate  V7ith  one  another. 
Rules  and  Aims 

All  the  various  associations  have  practically  the  same 
rules.    Membership  is  given  all  those  who  apply  and  promise  to 
carry  out  the  rules.    These  rules'^  require  that  (1)  every 
butcher  sell  only  kosher  meat  in  his  store,   (2)  a  representa- 
tive of  the  association  may  inspect  the  beef  in  the  shop  at  any 
time,   (3)  weekly  dues  shall  be  paid,   (4)  all  members  shall  abide 
by  the  rulings  of  the  association. 

The  principal  aim  is  to  prevent  butchers  from  buying 
treifah  meat  and  underselling  kosher  beef.    This  is  carried  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Council  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  the 
state.    These  two  groups  distribute  circulars  in  various  butch- 
er and  grocery  shops  urging  customers  to  buy  only  beef  and 
poultry  vfoich  has  the  insignia  of  kosher  or  kasrus  on  it. 
Plate  IV  is  a  photocopy  of  one  of  these  circulars.  Further, 
butchers  fear  to  take  the  chance  of  being  caught  selling 
treifah  beef  for  there  is  no  telling  what  an  organized  group 
may  do  in  retaliation. 

Other  aims  of  the  associations  are  the  prevention  of  un- 
wise and  injurious  price  cutting,  the  limitation  of  the  number 

1.     Interview:  Mr.  Nathan  Shuman,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Kosher  Butchers*  Association  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 
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of  kosher  meat  markets,  the  building  of  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween members  of  the  industry,  and  the  dispensing  of  charity 
to  the  poor.     Only  the  last  two  of  these  have  been  effectively 
carried  out  at  this  time. 

The  success  of  these  organizations  depends  upon  the  coop- 
eration which  is  received  from  the  Jewish  public.     If  all  mem- 
bers of  tne  faith  will  trade  only  in  those  shops  having  the 
card  of  the  association  in  the  window,  the  condition  of  both 
customer  and  tradesman  will  be  materially  increased. 

Legislation  Resulting  frcan  this  Union 

The  union  of  kosher  butchers  backed  by  orthodox  rabbis 
has  given  the  industry  political  power.     As  a  result  of  this, 
four  states,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Massachu- 
setts have  passed  laws  pertaining  to  kosher  meat.     All  of  these 
are  fundamentally  the  same;  all  make  it  an  offense  to  sell  meat 
which  is  not  kosher  to  those  who  believe  they  are  buying  kosher 
meat. 

The  Massachusetts  law,  the  latest  of  these  to  be  passed, 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"...  whosoever  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any  meat  or 

meat  product  or  any  food  containing  meat  ingredients  or  pre- 
pared with  meat  substance  or  meat  fat  and  falsely  represents 
the  same  to  be  kosher  or  as  having  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  orthodox  Hebrew  religious  requirements  either  by  di- 
rect statements,  orally  or  in  writing,  or  by  the  display  of 
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the  word  'kosher*  in  any  language  or  by  the  display  of  any 
sign  or  mark  in  simulation,  of  such  word,  or  by  the  display  of 
any  insignia,  six-pointed  star  or  any  mark  which  might  be 
reasonably  calculated  to  deceive  or  lead  a  reasonable  person 
to  believe  that  a  representation  is  being  made  that  the  food 

sold  is  kosher  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 

than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars."! 

The  law  clearly  makes  it  impossible  for  one  to  legally 
sell  treifah  meat  under  the  guise  of  its  being  kosher. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  administration  of  the 
law  is  in  the  hands  of  a  director  of  markets;  in  Massachusetts 
the  local  boards  of  health  have  jurisdiction.    Those  suspected 
of  violation  are  reported  by  the  individual  butchers  to  the 
association  which  in  turn  does  some  secret  investigating 
before  handing  the  complaint  to  the  governmental  authorities.^ 
The  severity  of  the  penalty  plus  the  edict  of  the  Council  of 
Rabbis  that  any  one  convicted  under  the  act  would  be  barred 
for  life  from  kosher  butchering  has  almost  obliterated  this 
unfair  practice. 

Support  of  Institutions  by  the  Industry 
The  unification  of  the  kosher  butchers  coupled  with  the 
religious  and  dietary  importance  of  meat  to  the  Jew  has  had  an 
unusually  helpful  effect  upon  the  support  of  Jewish  social  in- 

1.  Massachusetts  Acts  and  Resolves  of  19E9,  Chapter  103 

2,  Interview;  llr.  Nathan  Shuman,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Kosher  Butchers*  Association  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 
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stitutions.    The  Jewry  of  certain  cities,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  are  Providence,  Cincinnati,  and  Montreal,  have  volun- 
tarily placed  a  religious  tax  on  all  kosher  meat  sold  in  their 
communities.    By  this  act  the  slaughterers  give  to  the  Associ- 
ated Jewish  Charities  of  the  community  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  for  every  forequarter  of  beef  sold,  fifty  cents  for  each 
veal  or  lamb,  and  ten  cents  for  each  head  of  poultry.  These 
amounts  are  indirectly  collected  from  the  consumers  through  a 
one  to  two  cent  increase  in  price  over  the  normal  selling  fig- 
ure.   The  proceeds  are  used  to  support  Hebrew  free  schools, 
hospitals,  and  needy  families.     In  1932  the  sum  collected 
under  this  plan  in  Providence  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars, 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  kosher  butchers*  associations 
throughout  the  country  to  establish  such  systems  in  every  com- 
munity which  has  a  sufficiently  large  Jewish  population.  New 
York  City*s  Jewish  institutions  would  prosper  by  about  two 

million  dollars  under  such  a  plan.    If  business  conditions  im- 

p 

prove,  Boston  will  see  the  birth  of  such  a  system. 


1,  Interview:  ^r,  Nathan  Shuman,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Kosher  Butchers'  Association  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 

2,  Idem 
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VIII.     THE  OUTLOOK 


The  Reform  Movement 

What  the  future  holds  in  store  for  any  industry  no  one 
can  measure  with  accuracy.     Changing  times  bring  changing  be- 
liefs which  cast  their  shadows  over  the  future.     Although  Jews 
have  sought  kosher  meat  for  centuries,  there  is  at  present  a 
tendency  to  break  down  this  demand.    This  is  traceable  to  a 
great  reform  movement  within  Judaism  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  Protestant  agitation  in  the  Catholic  Church  during  the 
sixteenth  century.    There  are  today  strong  forces  among  the 
Jews  which  seek  to  modernize  the  religion.    The  first  battle 
front  of  the  protestors  is  the  dietary  rules  set  down  by  the 
Bible.     Whether  the  ranks  of  these  modernizers  will  increase 
to  the  point  where  the  koshering  of  meat  will  become  obsolete, 
only  the  future  can  foretell.     In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  fail 
to  note  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Reformed  Jews, 

The  Packers^  Views 

Rudolf  Clemen,  foremost  authority  on  the  live  stock  and 
meat  industry  in  the  United  States,  writing  in  Armour's  Month- 
ly Letter^  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  kosher  meat  business 
will  show  an  increase  in  sales  volume  in  the  future.    This  be- 
lief is  based  on  trade  indications  that  new  kosher  meat  prod- 
ucts such  as  kosher  sausage  will  be  greatly  developed  in  the 
near  future.     If  this  is  so,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 

1,    What  "Kosher"  Means  to  the  Meat  Industry,  Page  12, 
Armour's  Monthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandmen,  June  1929 
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doubt  this  trend,  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  kosher  division  of  the  general  industry  may  be  expected. 
The  Jewish  diet  lacks  the  varied  meat  products  available  to 
the  general  public  and  there  is  a  demand  for  something  new 
along  these  lines.     At  present  canned  and  smoked  salmon,  white- 
fish,  and  herring  fill  the  gap  caused  by  a  dearth  of  meat  spe- 
cialties; the  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  new  meats  would 
cause  a  corresponding  drop  in  the  use  of  the  named  sea  foods. 

With  regard  to  a  decrease  in  the  Jewish  consumer  demand 
for  kosher  killed  meat,  Mr.  Clemen  finds  in  the  packing  indus- 
try no  definite  indications  that  there  is  a  trend  in  this  di- 
rection. 

The  Orthodox  Views^ 

Orthodox  followers  of  the  Jewish  faith  can  see  only  their 
side  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  industry.  They  believe 
that  the  Jewish  butcher  will  become  modernized  to  the  point 
where  his  store  and  manners  will  be  on  a  par  with  all  other 
butchers.  People  who  were  previously  ashamed  to  be  seen  in 
dingy  and  often  dirty  kosher  markets  will  be  proud  to  patron- 
ize the  new  type  of  store. 

Then,  too,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  history  of  the  Jew 
has  shown  that  despite  all  trends  he  always  turns  back  final- 
ly to  his  forefathers' belief s.    Despite  all  modern  thought 
the  followers  of  the  faith  will  in  the  final  analysis  turn  to 

1.    These  views  are  common  among  all  orthodox  rabbis  and 
business-like  kosher  butchers. 
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the  koshering  of  meat  as  a  symbol  and  means  of  showing  their 
def initeness  and  oneness.    The  industry  will  therefore  grow 
and  prosper. 

The  Writer's  Views 

The  writer's  opinion  on  the  futxire  of  the  kosher  meat 
industry  is  pessimistic.     Based  on  experience  with  and  obser- 
vation of  the  consumer  over  a  long  period  it  is  his  belief 
that  thousands  using  kosher  meat  today  do  so  only  to  please 
their  parents.     As  the  older  generation  passes  on,  the  newer 
folk  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of  reason  will  see  no  need  for 
antiquated  and  unscientific  dietary  laws.     One  needs  but  look 
about  at  the  young  married  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  note 
their  lack  of  observance  of  the  rules  of  kosher  to  see  the  not 
too  far  distant  day  when  the  industry  will  fuse  into  the  gen- 
eral meat  trade. 

As  conditions  tend  to  pull  followers  from  dietary  obser- 
vances, there  may  be  one  last  call  to  bring  the  folk  back  to 
the  ways  of  their  forefathers.    This  may  renew  the  lost  fervor 
but  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  will  not  have  a  lasting  effect. 
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IX.  CONCLUSION 


For  thousands  of  years  down  to  this  very  age,  followers 
of  the  Jewish  faith  have  clung  with  resolute  pertinacity  to 
the  dietary  rules  laid  down  by  their  lawgiver,  Moses,  The 
commands,  disciplinary  and  hygienic  in  their  purpose,  relate 
in  detail  the  types  of  meat  animals  to  be  eaten  and  the  method 
of  slaughter.    These  restrictions  have  had  a  strong  effect  on 
both  cattle  growers  and  packers  engaged  in  the  general  meat 
industry.    To  fully  understand  the  live  stock  and  meat  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  realize  the  econom- 
ic importance  of  the  kosher  trade  and  the  administrative  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  its  functioning. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  kosher  meat  industry  is  a 
great  supplementary  market  into  whose  channels  flows  one  out 
of  every  four  steers  killed  annually  in  the  United  States. 
This  potent  demand  while  not  the  dominant  market  factor  is  a 
strengthening  influence  upon  the  live  stock  industry.  Goinci- 
dentally,  the  grades  of  beef  used  by  the  kosher  trade  are  the 
same  as  those  demanded  by  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants,  steam- 
ships, and  the  high  class  family  trade.     This  condition  is 
doubly  beneficial  since  the  Jewish  trade  uses  the  part  it 
wants,  then  finds  a  ready  waiting  market  for  the  hinds  and 
vice  versa  with  those  in  the  general  trade.    This  chance  hap- 
pening has  kept  the  price  of  choice  beef  for  both  groups,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  at  a  reasonable  level. 
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The  concentration  of  the  kosher  meat  industry  in  the 
large  cities,  especially  of  the  East,  has  resulted  in  large 
shipments  of  live  cattle  by  freight  from  western  cattle  cen- 
tres.   This  has  tended  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  rail- 
roads and  decrease  the  amount  of  money  which  the  packers  would 
ordinarily  have  to  invest  in  "cooler"  cars. 

In  the  slaughter  houses  cattle  consigned  for  koshering 
are  killed  according  to  the  ancient  rules  of  Shehitah.  This 
requires  a  different  technique  in  packinghouse  practice  from 
that  ordinarily  used.    Further,  kosher  cattle,  in  order  to 
command  a  normal  price,  must  be  disposed  of  immediately 
because  of  the  rule  of  begeesing.    This  factor  causes  practices 
peculiar  to  the  kosher  industry  alone.     Indeed,  even  in  the  re- 
tailing of  this  meat  the  method  of  cutting  and  selling  are 
alien  to  general  practice. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  exposition  will  lift  the  veil  of 
mysticism  from  the  kosher  meat  industry.    Those  who  have  known 
its  existence  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  its  apparent  in- 
tricacies may  now  see  the  light.    To  others  who  hear  of  the 
kosher  industry  for  the  first  time  there  should  come  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  complexity  and  service  of  that  greater  unit  which 
supplies  our  daily  meats,  the  live  stock  and  meat  industry. 
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